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INCE the day when the one had been 
old enough to issue, the other to re- 
ceive, articulate orders, Angeline’s 
mother had never disobeyed her. 
There had been somewhat of a gulf 

fixed between the two dates, for Mrs. De Kay 
was not left totally without spirit, even after 
two years of the late Dr. DeKay; but after 
twenty-one of Angeline she had practically laid 
down her arms, for in these days it is a wise 
mother who does not know more than her 
child. No one could say that Angeline was 
not competent to rule. Her talent and untiring 
energy it was which had saved Mrs. DeKay 
from that last stage of distressed gentlewoman- 
hood, keeping boarders, and established her in 
a comfortable though unpretentious little 
home, whose one servant’s life was a perpetual 
struggle between Miss DeKay’s peremptory 
orders and Mrs. DeKay’s desire to put a 
shoulder to the household wheel. 

“You must remember I am only forty, An- 
geline,”” she would plead in self-defence. “I 
am not an old woman, to be content to doze 
in a corner; or a new one, to enjoy going to 
clubs and conventions and the like,” a source 
of occupation which Angeline had cordially 
recommended. “I’m just a common or do- 
mestic fowl, content to stay in my coop and 
scratch in the earth, if my daughter would 
only let me.” 

“Mixed metaphor,” said Angeline the news- 
paper woman. “You are a youthful dear, and 
your mission is to marry. Then you’d have 
your hands full, and keep them white at the 
same time.” 

“That would depend on whom I married,” 
said Mrs. DeKay sensibly. She was dimly 
aware that Angeline cherished worldly am- 
bitions with regard to her; but having an as 
yet uncrushed sense of humor, she per- 
mitted their existence, and certainly did not 
connect them with that young lady’s sudden 
and violent desire to have her mother’s por- 
‘rait painted by young Visch. 

“It’s too ridiculous!” she lamented, when 


the ever-summary Angeline called with a car- 
riage and without warning, to take her to the 
studio. “And the Gainsborough hat, and the 
yellow waist—at my age! You know I’ve re- 
fused to wear the hat, and I only got the waist 
because you made me.” 

“Then you can hold the hat in your lap; it 
will look as well. I want a portrait of my pret- 
ty young mamsey, not of a granny in black silk 
and lace fichu.” 

“We can’t afford to pay for a portrait,” bat- 
tled Mrs. DeKay. 

“We won’t have to pay for it. He will be 
sure to want to exhibit it, and it will be sure 
to be bought.” 

“Then why do you want it?” naturally ques- 
tioned Mrs. DeKay. 

Uncle Wallace, Angeline’s one confidant, 
had been told why. “I’ve found just the man 
for mamma,” she had briefly announced, “and 
I shall leave no stone unturned until he has 
met her, and she is his. It’s a shame and a 
sociological blunder for so sweet and charm- 
ing and domestic a woman as mamma to pass 
her days in perpetual widowhood and poverty 
to keep up a home for an undomestic daugh- 
ter, when the occasion and the man are both 
here.” 

“He’s rather young, don’t you think?” haz- 
arded Uncle Wallace. “Still, there are such 
cases————”’ 

Angeline stared. “Whom do you think I 
mean? That—that child Visch? Heavens! 
Art? Why, it’s one degree nearer starvation 
than literature. No, it’s his cousin, General 
Thorp.” Seeing her uncle’s expression to be 
that of a man who is ardently yearning to 
whistle, she hurriedly continued: “Yes, I 
know I am aiming high: you certainly could 
not expect me to aim low, for my dear moth- 
er! In age, in appearance, in position, in for- 
tune, he is altogether what I want for her, and 
personally, he’s simply lovely. I was sent to 
him the other day to write up his collection of 
Japanese war-masks, and before I had been in 
the house five minutes I had decided it was 
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just the house for mamma to live in. And I 
had not talked with the General ten minutes 
before I decided, “This is the man for mamma 
to marry.’ But I could not tell him so, could 
I, the first time I met him?” 

“You might make a second call, with that 
express purpose,” suggested Uncle Wallace. 

“In which case he might think I wanted him 
for myself. No, I’m doing the best thing. He 
goes out very little in society, you know, and if 
he did, it would be in circles far above those 
we revolve in. But I’ve heard he spends half 
his time in the studio with Mr. Visch, of whom 
he is very fond.” 

“Bravo, Jim!”—a teasing-name descended 
from childish days. “Becky Sharp was a suck- 
ling beside you; you are not only your own 
Mamma, you are your Mamma’s Mamma.” 

Her mamma was by no means in her usual 
state of subjugation, however, as, attired in 
her highly becoming yellow garment, she 
bounced along city streets in the cab. “My 
one comfort is, we'll be turned away,” she 
said, resentfully. “Mr. Visch is an animal 
painter.” 

“He will have to begin painting portraits, 
then. And anyhow, you were comparing 
yourself to a fowl the other day.” 

“A fool would be more like it,” said her 
parent, a pretty, angry pink rising to her 
cheeks as Angeline’s knuckles rapped on the 


open door of the animal painter’s studio, and 
then, most precipitately and basely, Angeline’s 
heels sounded in retreat down the hall, to give 


the cabman some unimportant message. 
“There is nothing like a first impression with 
no drawbacks,” she observed to herself. 

Looking thirty, and feeling fifteen, with a 
blush for every year, Mrs. DeKay confronted 
the gentleman who rose from the divan on 
which he had been smoking a pipe. “I want 
to have my portrait painted,” she said, with 
smothered indignation, and receiving no fur- 
ther support than the chair he brought for- 
ward, she recommenced, resolving never again 
to love, honor or obey the absent Angeline: 
“Can you do it?” 

“No, madam,” in deliberate accents which 
thrilled Angeline’s mother with an ecstasy of 
relief. “I cannot do it,’ he explained, “be- 
cause I am not a painter. My cousin, Mr. 
Visch, will return in a moment.” 

“Oh, General Thorp!” chirped Miss DeKay 
from the door. “I’m afraid you have forgotten 
me!” 

“Oh, no,” said the General, who had never- 
theless done so. 

“My mother, General Thorp. General, could 
I ask the greatest favor in the world? Would 
you try to persuade Mr. Visch to paint mam- 
ma’s portrait? She has so set her heart on it, 
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and I, too, would like to hang her picture be- 
side my poor dear father’s.” 

“How did I speed?” Miss DeKay disdain- 
fully repeated her uncle’s question that even- 
ing. “Why, how did I intend to speed? Mr. 
Visch said the yellow waist and the Gains- 
borough were just the things for her to sit 
in; and what is more to the point, the General 
said so too. ‘I asked him? Of course I did; 
do you suppose he is one of those impertinent 
whipper-snappers who venture on uncalled- 
for personalities?” 

“How’s Visch?” asked Uncle Wallace. 

“Good enough. I talked to him a great deal, 
so that the General could attend to mamma.” 

“T prophesy that you won’t see the General 
on the premises again,” said her uncle, and 
after the next sitting was triumphantly com- 
pelled to take back his words. For the griz- 
zled hero, so far from being routed by the pet- 
ticoats, seemed to find them a magnet of at- 
traction. They found him in the studio before 
them and left him there behind them, causing 
Mrs. DeKay to guilelessly comment on his 
interest in art. Whereupon he blushed as 
well as she herself could, and better than An- 
geline, and stared so intently at that young 
woman that her head turned giddy and she 
suddenly ceased to feel certain that the por- 
trait would hang in the General’s ancestral 
mansion, instead of beside that (existing, by 
the way, only in her own efflorescent imagina- 
tion) of the late Dr. DeKay. 

“He can’t be in love with me,” she thought 
uneasily, crossing to a mirror under pretext 
of adjusting her hat. “Who could look at 
mamma, and then at me, and let the few years’ 
difference in age weigh against the difference 
in faces? But he does seem unable to take his 
eyes off me. How horrid and contrary men 
can be!” 

“Your daughter does not resemble you,” 
said the General to Mrs. DeKay. 

“No,” said Angeline’s mother, “but,” with 
the naiveté for which she was loved, “she is 2 
great improvement on me in every other way. 
She is intellectual, and oh, much more prac- 
tical! There is an age, you know,” only faint- 
ly smiling, “when you think it very important 
to be practical.” 

“What is important, Mrs. DeKay?” asked 
the middle-aged man, with a sudden quick 
look at her. 

“Nothing,” replied the middle-aged woman 
positively, “so long as you are happy. My 
daughter’s way of being happy is to be im 
tensely practical and alive to outward things. 
Mine is—oh, anyway it will come; it is fatal to 
be fastidious. What is your way, General?” 

“T have not found my way yet,” said the 
General gravely. 
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To deflect his piercing gaze in the right 
direction, Angeline abruptly took a position 
behind her pretty mother’s chair and began 
first altering, then smoothing, then readjust- 
ing the folds of drapery which the artist had 
hung behind her. There was something 
touching, something almost maternal, in her 
fond appreciation and eagerness to call atten- 
tion to each separate charm of the beloved ob- 
ject of her worldly solicitude and her Mach- 
javellian schemes. Inwardly, she was in a 
turmoil, nothing lessened that evening by the 
surprising fact of a call from the General, un- 
accompanied by his cousin. 

“Uncle Wallace, won’t you take me to that 
Horticultural Meeting?” she gasped, appear- 
ing in the parlor in hastily-assumed wraps. 

“What is a Horticultural Meeting?” asked 
that dutiful relative, when they found them- 
selves under the street lamps. 

“Something to take daughters and uncles 
out of the way,’ responded Miss DeKay. 
“Also to keep General Thorp from asking me 
where my father’s portrait hangs.” 

“Angeline, Angeline, what will become of 
you?” 

“Wait till ’ve married off my mother; then 
lll settle about my own career. Uncle Wal- 
lace, how I wish I could look inside their hearts 
and tell just how much mamma cares for him, 
and whether he cares for me, or for her, or for 
either of us! I am so worried I can’t go ahead 
and do anything.” 

“Poor Jim!” 

“Don’t Jim me!” snapped the exasperated 
schemer. “You might give up that babyish 
name at this late day.” 

“Very well, I’ll call you James. Can you 
tell me, James, at what hour Horticultural 
Meetings usually adjourn?” 

It was evident that while they were gone 
something had happened. The flushed faces 
and distrait manner of Mrs. DeKay and the 
General, their frequent glances at Angeline, 
showed it. But to her the burning question 
was, what had happened? Mercenary only 
for her mother, the idea of accepting the Gen- 
eral’s addresses, should they be offered her, 
had never entered her head; but the fear of 
her darling scheme having miscarried made 
her hand hang cold and heavy as ice when her 
mother took it, and half whispered: 

_ “Angeline, dear, would you care very much 
if I married General Thorp?” 

“It seems strange,” she added, later, when 
the waning hour compelled the end of confi- 
dences, which, as usual, were entirely one- 
sided, “that that wild freak of yours to have 
Mr. Visch paint my portrait should have 


brought about such happiness for me, doesn’t 
it?” 


“There are stranger things,” answered An- 
geline slowly. With her triumph was mingled 
a tantalizing grain of unsatisfied curiosity. 

At Mrs. Thorp’s wedding-breakfast some- 
thing occurred that startled Angeline herself 
more than the others present, who took it as 
a matter of course. She had never been sepa- 
rated from her mother in her life. When the 
bride, more youthful-looking than ever in her 
pretty travelling-dress, pausedonthe threshold 
before departing on the long foreign tour they 
were to make, her daughter’s composure top- 
pled over from the proud pinnacle of conscious 
success on which it had perched itself, and a 
wail such as any short-skirted, pig-tailed 
school-girl might have uttered, was heard: 

“Mamma! Mamma! Mother! Oh, don’t 
leave me; what shall I do without you?” 

“You will have to find someone else to 
obey you,” said Uncle Wallace, glancing at a 
sympathetic pair of blue eyes across two ta- 
bles. “Come, cheer up, James, and I'll tell 
you something you are dying to know. You 
thought General Thorp had eyes for nothing 
but you when you first began to sit in the 
studio, didn’t you? Well, you see, I had 
posted him on affairs.” 

“Vou ia 

“Yes; you never asked me if I knew him 
before, did you? I thought I would help your 
plan along to my best ability, so I told him you 
were something of a matrimonial schemer, and 
would bear watching.” 

“Uncle Wallace!” Her eyes blazed rain- 
bows through her recent tears. “Did you— 
drag—my mother’s— name x 

“Softly! I didn’t mention your mother. I 
put things indirectly—said you were on the 
lookout for a husband—didn’t say for whom— 
and hinted that his cousin Visch was an at- 
tractive chap. That nailed him pretty close to 
the studio, to protect his cousin from your 
wiles. So you see you owe part of your suc- 
cess to me, Angeline!” 

“T thank you!” said Angeline cuttingly. “A 
fine opinion the General must have of his step- 
daughter!” 

“Pshaw, child! of course, I told him long 
ago it was merely a silly joke on my part, and 
he answered that you were the finest girl of 
your age he knew, and that he would rather 
have Visch married to you than to anyone else 
in the world. And so would I.” 

“Thank you!” 

“And so’ would Visch.” 

“T thank him,” said Angeline, blushing 
slightly as her eyes came in contact with the 
sympathetic blue ones. “But after my suc- 
cess in mother’s affairs, I think, for myself, I 
may try for—a British lord.” 
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In influencing their daughter’s choice of a husband, parentsare apt to consider a man’s 
means, manners and position rather than his principles or ideals. If he prove to be a good 
fellow in society they are content to inquire no further. Many men of excellent manners 
in public are men of most corrupt mind, whose conversation in private is a continual 


source of suffering to their wives. 


I wrote “The Beth Book” to show what a refined 


woman must suffer when forced to associate with such a man, the inevitable blight, the 
certain deterioration that settles upon her even when she has the force of character to 


escape absolute corruption. 


The critics have almost all missed this, the one purpose of 


the book, and pounced upon something quite incidental, and merely introduced by way 
of illustration, used as a vivisection incident, to which they attribute an exaggerated im- 
portance. The subjects discussed came inevitably into the life of an intelligent woman 
situated as Beth was at the time of which I was writing; she could not have avoided 
them, and therefore no picture of her would be faithful that ignored them; but it is in the 
conditions of her life, not in her intellectual pursuits, or opinions, that the real signifi- 


cance of her story is to be found. 


Camso, Bains, Pyrénées, December 7, 1897. 
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The Christian. By Hatt CAINE. 


In answer to an inquiry for his purpose in writing “The Christian,” word was sent 
by Mr. Hall Caine that in a brief note in the book he makes so definite a statement as to 
his purpose as to render any further statement unnecessary. The statement is: In pre- 
senting the thought which is the purpose of “The Christian,” my desire has been to de- 
pict, however imperfectly, the types of mind and character, of creed and culture, of social 
effort and religious purpose which I think I see in the life of England and America at 
the close of the nineteenth century. For such a task my own observation and reflection 
could not be enough, and so I am conscious that in many passages of this book I have 
often been merely as the mould through which the metal had passed from the fires kept 


burning round about. 
GREEBA CASTLE, Isle of Man, December 3, 1897. u nr 
Comic History of Greece. By CHARLES M. SNYDER. 

I wrote the “Comic History of Greece” mainly because the publisher gave me the 
opportunity to do so. Beyond that I wished to prove that a book of this character could 
be elevated in its tone, and humorous without offence to the most sensitive and cultivated 
minds. I most sincerely hope that I have succeeded. Fun should not be permitted to de- 
generate—its tonic good is too manifest. My general plan was to treat myth as history, 
and history as myth; and to adjust the style, as nearly as possible, to the sonorous and 


musical cadences which distinguish the tuneful Hellenic’s tongue. The opportunity was 
superb. If I have measured to it—the reader must decide. 


PHILADELPHIA, December 28, 1897. ta 
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Corleone. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


In writing “Corleone” I have tried to explain the real nature of the Mafia and to 
give a true picture of modern life in Sicily, founded on facts and personal experience. 


New York, December 7, 1897. Ca : 


A Daughter of Strife. By JANE HELEN FINDLATER. 


I wished in writing “A Daughter of Strife” to describe several strongly contrasted 
characters, and to try, by the character of Philip Meadowes, to show the view that good 
tendencies are as surely inherited as those that are evil. 


MARHAMCHURCH REcToRY, Stratton, N. Cornwall, December, 1897. 
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A Forest Orchid. By Etta HIGGINSON. 


In writing “A Forest Orchid” I had two strong desires. One was to write simply 
and faithfully of humble life—its beauty and its ugliness, its humor and its pathos, its 
comedy and its tragedy—setting my characters in the land I know and love, the “Land of 
the Snow-Pearls.” If I must explain my other, and deeper, desire, then I have failed and 


shall have to try again. 


New Wuatcom, Washington, December 6, 1897. 
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Forty-six Years in the Army. By JoHN M. SCHOFIELD. 


This work is a condensation into one convenient volume of the most important parts 
of the extensive records made by me during a period of thirty-five years. It was intended 
to include especially those parts in which my views of important events differ from those 
heretofore published, so that the diligent student of history may, by careful comparison, 
finally learn the truth. 

St. AuGuUSTINE, Fla., December 10, 1897. 


The General’s Double. By CApTaIn CHARLES KING, U. S. A. 


I wrote “The General’s Double,” as I did “Between the Lines,’ because I am so 
strong a lover of the American Union that I should like to bury deep the bitter memories 
and to cherish only those that tell of heroism and chivalry so abundantly swe by both 
the North and South. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., December 29, 1897. (ee ee ae 


Faas ahve Cree 
Happiness as Found in Forethought, Minus Fearthought. By Horacrk FLETCHER. 


My object in writing “Happiness” was the usual one, coupled with a desire to spread 
the good suggestion that my personal work had accomplished in changing the point of 
view of some who were wallowing in the shadow of pessimism when there was no good 
reason why they should so wallow. “Menticulture,” which, by the way, was an accident 
as far as its publication was concerned, met with such wide favor as shown by the letters 
that I have received from individuals who had found the suggestion contained in it help- 
ful, and as further evidenced by the sales, that I was tempted to offer further suggestions 
which finally shaped themselves under the title of “Happiness.” I hope the books will do 
good. If they do so, and good only, even if the sales should be large, I shall emulate 
dear, sweet Joseph Jefferson, and say, “I should be the meanest thing alive if I were not 
as grateful for all that I enjoy as I can teach myself to be.” I hope to be able to write on 
these and kindred matters as long as I can find readers, which is a limit, I presume, “no fel- 
low can find out”—beforehand. 

WIESBADEN, Nassau, Germany, December 7, 1897. 


Craw J 


A Hero in Homespun, By Witiiam E. BARTon. 


I wanted to tell an unknown story of the Civil War. I knew that if I wrote it as his- 
tory it would read like fiction, so I preferred to write it as fiction and have it called his- 
tory, which thus far is the chief and almost the sole criticism I have read concerning it. 
I am content to have written an excess of history in my story, for it is history worth 
knowing. So my “Hero in Homespun” tells his tale in fiction less strange than the truth, 
of a time when men were brave and women true, and together they saved the nation. I 
also wanted to tell the story of “The Loyal South,” and am delighted to find that scores 
of thoughtful readers have received from it a new idea of a patriotism that existed in the 
days of the War on the other side of the Ohio river. 


Boston, Mass., December 28, 1897. 
8s] 
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The Latimers. By HENRY CHRISTOPHER McCook. 


I wrote “The Latimers”—First, to give a true picture of pioneer life among settlers 
around the headquarters of the Ohio a hundred years ago, especially those descended 
from the Ulster Scots, known as the “Scotch-Irish.” Second, to give my countrymen 
a just view of the revenue riots known in history as the “Western (or Whiskey) Insurrec- 
tion.” I chose the form of a historic romance because I believed I should thus get a 
wider and more sympathetic hearing. F 


PHILADELPHIA, December 30, 1897. 


A Little House in Pimlico. By MARGUERITE BOUVET. 


It has been my aim, in writing “A Little House in Pimlico,” which is the fourth 
volume of a series, to bring closer to the mind of American children vivid pictures of 
child-life in foreign countries, and to awaken in them a greater interest in and sympathy 
for the little people of other lands. 


READING, Pa., December 2, 1897. 
Z eg Z7 Joued 


Other People’s Lives. By Rosa NoucHEeTrEe CAREY. 


My new book as its title suggests consists only of sketches of “Other People’s 
Lives;” just as though one walked through some village set in firwood and looked 
through open doors at pleasant family groups. It was written with no special intention, 
neither does it inculcate any particular lesson save the repetition of the eternal “credo” 
in woman’s faith and the constancy of true manhood. 


Putney, S. W., England, December, 1897. [toed Dinu dstha) c or 


School Boy Life in England. By Joun Corsin. 


My purpose in writing “School Boy Life in England” is set down in the preface: 
My first interest in the English schools was aroused by living for about a year and a 
half on intimate terms with the undergraduates of Oxford. The result of English school 
education, it appeared, was to make a man surprisingly solid in character and at the 
same time surprisingly simple and natural. The Oxonian has a firmer knowledge of 
himself and of the world of men than the Harvard man, and at the same time a greater 
measure of the spontaneity and exuberance natural to youth. The system which pro- 
duced such results seemed well worth such consideration; and being asked to prepare 
a series of articles on life in English schools for Harper’s Round Table, 1 undertook the 
task with enthusiasm. In rewriting the articles for publication in book form I have 
been benefited by the conversation ‘of “old boys” of both English and American schools. 


New York, December 27, 1897. V7 ‘ : 


This Country of Ours. By BENJAMIN HARRISON. 


This volume does not deal at all with the material resources of our country. It 
has nothing to do with lands, or merchandise, or markets. It is not a philosophical dis- 
sertation on civics, nor a commentary on the Constitution. It is a modest attempt to 
give to my readers a view of the machinery of our National Government in motion, and 
some instruction as to the relations and uses of its several parts. The larger part of the 
contents of the book appeared in the Ladies’ Home Journal during the years 1896-97. 
The text has been carefully revised and much new matter added. The purpose of the 
book is to give a better knowledge of things that have been too near and familiar to 
be well known. We stumble over things that are near our toes. I hope it may also 
tend to promote an intelligent patriotism and a faithful discharge of the duties of citi- 
zenship. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., January 5, 1898. e . 





Book News 


The True Story of U. S. Grant. By ExsripcE S. Brooks, 


I wrote the “True Story of U. S. Grant” as one in a biographical series for chil- 
dren, in which Washington and Lincoln already have place; because, too, I felt that his- 
tory, which already accords the tanner’s son a place among the great Americans of the 
century, will, in time, give to the man whom Lincoln trusted and honored a rank but 
little below Lincoln’s in worth, manhood, genius, heroism, charity and achievement. 


Boston, Mass., December 30, 1897. Ollne 
‘ PA 


Twelve Naval Captains. By Moity ELiior SEAWELL. 


My object in writing “Twelve Naval Captains” was, that there might be some meas- 
urably comprehensive work for young readers of the extraordinary men who made our 
early navy glorious. As a child I read with delight such meagre details of those great 
seamen as the school histories furnished, and longed for a whole book about them. But 
I never came across such a book. Afterward, the inadequacy of the school historie. 
which fell into my hands, concerning the sea-fights of 1812-15, made me think that none 
of those histories gave the smallest idea of the tremendous part our navy played in that 
period. We made a poor showing on land, but the navy achieved our independence 
a second time, during those fateful years. I submitted my book with the greatest diffi- 
dence to the public, but it is better that the subject be inadequately treated of, than not 
treated of at all. 


Wasuincton, D. C., December 29, 1897. 
Srull, Elli tHLenwell « 


What a Young Man Ought to Know. sy Sy_vanus STALL, D D. 


“What a Young Man Ought to Know” grew out of this thought, inspired in the 
heart of the author when a boy fifteen years old, “if there are good men in the world 
who desire to do us boys good, why is it that none of them have ever written us a book 
to tell us just what we ought to know?” Seventeen years later, seeing that no one else 
had been willing to undertake the delicate and difficult task, the author dedicated him- 
self to this effort, and nineteen years later began the work of giving such information in 
separate volumes as is suited to the age and needs of the boys and men in different 
periods of life. 


PHILADELPHIA, January 3, 1808. | 4 


The Workers. By WALTER A. WYCKOFF. 


In the summer of 1891 a friend pointed out to me a field for such an experiment as 
I have described in “The Workers.” For a man voluntarily to become an unskilled 
laborer, and test by actual experience some of the conditions which surround labor in 
this country offered, I clearly saw, an opportunity of securing materials for a book; 
which, if properly written as a result of a careful experiment, might give him some 
standing as an investigator and might possibly prove of some value to questions of 
practical economics. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, Dec2mber 15, 1897. 


Welt. A. Hyeheog 
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A POPULAR MODERN NOVELIST. 


Frank Frankfort Moore was born in Lim- 
erick, Ireland, but when quite young his pa- 
rents moved to Belfast, where he was educated 
at the Royal Academical Institution. Subse- 
quently he was prepared for the University by 
private tutors, but, instead of matriculating, he 
went on a long sea voyage to South Africa,and 
travelled for some time in various directions, 
acquiring such experiences as‘he afterwards 
used to good account in his many romances, 
the accuracy of the “local color” in which has 
often been favorably commented on. Immedi- 
ately after his return from abroad he became a 
frequent contributor tothe magazines, and pub- 
lished a large volume of verse, which was very 
well received by the press. Singular to state, 
the “note” of this book was one of sadness; 
for it certainly was not any preponderance of 
this element that caused his more recent vol- 
ume to gain him his thousands of readers. 
Still continuing his magazine work, he pub- 
lished his first novel, entitled “Sojourn- 
ers Together.” The following year his ro- 
mance, “Where the Rail Runs Now,” ap- 
peared, and subsequently his “Told by the 
Sea” and “The Mate of the Jessica.” His 


“Daireen” embodied some of his South Afri- 
can experiences, and touched incidentally 
upon some questions which have since come 


into prominence. His satire in this novel of 
certain phases of art was his initial effort in a 
direction in which he stands easily first among 
English writers. While producing these nov- 
‘els he had also the good fortune to obtain ac- 
ceptance for several plays. His “March Hare” 
ran during an entire season at the Lyceum, 
and his “Moth and Flame” was played by one 
of Mr. Wilson Barrett’s companies in the 
provinces. About this time also he became 
associated with journalism, and continued to 
write for the press for several years, subse- 
quently putting his experiences into his “Jour- 
nalist’s Note Book.” While engaged at press 
work he still found time to write quite a series 
of romances, which quickly won a popularity 
among boys only exceeded by the books of 
Mr. Henty. “The Mutiny on the Albatross,” 
“The Black Swan,” “Will’s Voyages,” “The 
Great Orion,” “The Ice Prison,” “The Slaver 
of Zanzibar,” “Under Hatches,” “Highways 
and High Seas,” “Coral and Cocoanut;” “Tre, 
Pol, and Pen;” “Fireflies and Mosquitoes,” 
Sailing and Sealing,” “From the Bush to the 
Breakers,” “The Two Clippers,” and several 
other books of adventure came from his pen 
In quick succession. In 1891 he succeeded in 
obtaining a run of three months for his poet- 
ical drama, “The Queen’s Room,” at the Lon- 
don Opera Comique. The author’s next effort 
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at the same theatre was an attempt to drama- 
tise Longfellow’s “Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish.” Opinion was divided as to its merits. 
A few months later “Oliver Goldsmith” was 
produced, and so well was this piece received, 
that it was played through England and Scot- 
land for over a year. 

In February, 1893, Messrs. Hutchinson 
published the novel which at once gave Mr. 
Frankfort Moore a position in the front rank 
of modern writers of fiction, “I Forbid the 
Banns.” The book, dealing as it did with a 
topic of the hour, achieved an immediate suc- 
cess, going into six editions in three-volume 
form, and being published in the Tauchnitz 
edition, and in translated form in German, 
French, and Russian. During the past four 
years he has published “A Gray Eye or So,” 
which was even more successful than “I For- 
bid the Banns;” “One Fair Daughter,” “They 
Call It Love,” “The Sale of a Soul,” “The 
Secret of the Court,” “Two in the Bush,” “Dr. 
Koomadhi of Ashantee,” “In our Hours of 
Ease,” “Phyllis of Philistia,’ “The Impudent 
Comedian,” and “The Jessamy Bride.” The 
last named story, dealing with the life of Oliver 
Goldsmith, has proved, both in England and 
America, the most successful of the author’s 


works. 


At Strathfieldsay. 


The autumn sun went down at Strathfieldsay,— 

An old man rode by shadowy lawn and dell, 

The old horse turned and took the homeward way, 

And sweetly evening’s benediction fell. 

Then—wreathing smoke and grove and gable-crest, 

Melting together in the sunset skies, 
Piled a fantastic fabric in the west, 
And touched the chord of sleeping memories. 
He saw it all;—there frowned the battle height, 
Here flowed Aguéda livid in the glare, 

Ciudad Rodrigo blazed into the night, 

And cannon thundered through the misty air;— 

Sounds of far voices, silent long ago, 

Rose like faint echoes, and close by his side 

Familiar forms seemed flitting to and fro, 

While darkness gathered and the red glow died. 

The old horse whinnied, and he bowed his head, 

The twilight mellowed to its own again,— 

“All that I lived through! and they all are dead! 
Grant us thy peace, God merciful. Amen!” 
From “Ballads of the Fleet and Other Poems,” 

by Rennell Rodd. 


==The next book from the pen of Robert 
Barr is to be entitled “Medizval Tales,” and 
is announced for publication this month. 

==The success which attended the recent 
volume of poems by Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 
has encouraged the colored poet to write a 
novel on life in Ohio, which he has named 
“The Uncalled.” 
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NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


30STON, January 15, 1808. 


The J. B. Millet Company, of Boston, are 
publishing what is undoubtedly the most mag- 
nificent book ever brought out in Boston. It 
is a work on Japan, written and illustrated by 
the Japanese. The editor of it is Captain F. 
Brinkley, for upwards of thirty years a resi- 
dent of “Dai Nippon,” and editor of The Japan 
Mail, the recognized official organ of the Em- 
pire. Before undertaking the work Captain 
Brinkley consulted with the Emperor, and as 
the proposed volume fell in with the newly- 
wakened desire to have the country thor- 


Mrs. RICHARD C. DERBY. 
By Edward Greene Malbone. 


Copyright, 1897, by J. B. Lippincott Co. From * Heirluoms in Miniatures.” 


oughly understood by foreigners, word was 
passed along that every facility should be ac- 
corded to make it impartial, accurate, and val- 
uable. Professor Maruyama Mahiko of the 
Military College has written an essay on Mar- 
riage, divorce, fencing and arms; Imaizumi 
Sadasuke, the principal of the Jyohoku High 
School, on religious ceremonies and other fes- 
tivals, folklore and allied topics; Takahashi 
Goro treats of Christianity; Fukai Kwanichiro, 
a Commissioner of the Japan Prison Investi- 
gation Society, on beggary and criminology. 
Costumes and literature, the status of woman, 
history and other subjects are fully treated by 
competent writers. It is the first time that 


Japan has been presented by the Japanese 
themselves to the Western world, and they 
have taken this opportunity to make public for 
the first time many facts bearing on their his- 
tory, religions, superstitions and art. It is, of 
course, impossible for any foreigner to under- 
stand Japan as the native thinkers and writers 
do, and consequently the first authorized Jap- 
anese account of themselves cannot fail to be of 
great value to the reading world. The beautiful 
volumes contain thirty full-page photographs, 
colored by hand, fifteen full-page colored plates 
—collotypes made by K. Ogawa, in Tokyo, 
fifteen full-page decorative designs by native 
artists, and two hundred text illustrations in 
colored photographs. The first fifty copies at 
$500 each were subscribed before publication. 
The binding and printing are in the unique Jap- 
anese style. The publication of this volume 
is made all the more timely and interesting by 
reason of the presence in Boston of Professor 
KK. Mitsukuri, of Tokyo, University, whose 
three lectures at the Lowell Institute have 
proved so popular that he has had to repeat 
them for the benefit of those who were unable 
to obtain admission to the first series. Mr. 
J. B. Millet who is the brother of the artist 
Frank Millet, spent six months in Japan and 
saw it under the most favorable auspices. Mr. 
F. J. Mundy has just severed his connection 
with the firm in order to retire from business, 
and is about to start for Mexico; his place has 
been taken by Mr. Haskell formerly of the 
Haskell Publishing Co., and before that con- 
nected with journalism in Philadelphia. 
Roberts Brothers will soon publish a bio- 
graphical and critical study of Christina Ros- 
setti, by Mackenzie Bell. The frontispiece is 
a portrait in photogravure from a chalk draw- 
ing by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, in 1866. The 
first five chapters are biographical; the last 
five are devoted to a criticism and analysis 
of her works. She was born December 5, 
1830, in London, the youngest child of the 
Italian exile, poet and professor, Gabriel Ros- 
setti, who married the sister of Lord Byron's 
physician, Dr. Polidori. Among the early vis- 
itors in the Rossetti household were Prince 
Louis Napoleon and other members of the 
3onaparte family. Many of the great Italian 
exiles also frequented their house, and among 
these not a few were clever artists. 50 
that the young girl grew up in a marvellous 
environment of art and literature. She was 4 
mere child when she began to write verses. 
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and her talent for painting early manifested 
itself. Her brother, Dante Gabriel, declared 
that if she had kept on she might have excelled 
as a painter. She was his first model, and the 
portrait of her, painted when she was about 
seventeen, was the first finished painting that 
he ever produced. At this time her health was 
so delicate that it was feared she would not live 
to womanhood. In 1851, the family income 
was much reduced, and Mrs. Rossetti and 
Christina opened a day school, but it was not 
successful and the two went to live in Somer- 
setshire. Mr. Bell says that the eleven months 
that she was there were the longest period that 
she ever spent out of London, and probably 
gave her almost the only chance that she had 
for observation of Nature and country ob- 
jects. Just before this time her hand had been 
sought in marriage by a Roman Catholic 
painter, but from creed consideration she de- 
clined his suit, though she liked him person- 
ally. A similar experience came to her later 
and she declined her lover’s hand for the same 
reason. Twice she traveled with her brother 
on the continent, and she embodied some of 
her experiences in her poems: as for instance 
where she speaks of hearing the nightingales: 


A host of things I take on trust: I take 
The nightingales on trust, for few and far 
Between those actual summer moments are 
When I have heard what melody they make. 
So chanced it once at Como on the Lake. 
Bat all things, then, waked musical; each star 
Sang on its course,each breeze sang onits car, 
All harmonies sang to senses wide awake.” 


Except for the lumbering picture of the 
breeze fastened to a car, those glowing lines 
are admirable, and express the feeling that 
poets have for the nightingale. Yet I know of 
one person who heard one singing last sum- 
mer in an Italian garden and not till she got 
back to America did she know that “that bird 
that sang all night” was a nightingale! One 
of the most interesting photographs in the il- 
lustrations in the book is a photograph of 
Christina and her mother to whom she was 
devotedly attached. This was taken by the 
Rev. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, the author 
of “Alice’s Adventures in Fairyland,” in 1863. 
Speaking of her personality the author says: 
“She gave me the impression of being tall: 
I thought then as I do still, that none of her 
portraits sufficiently indicate the commanding 
breadth of her brow. She looked unquestion- 
ably a woman of genius, and it is not every 
woman or man of genius that so looks. Her 
voice attracted me at once: never before had 
T heard such a voice. It was intensely musical. 
but its indefinable charm arose not alone from 


that cause; it arose in a large measure from 
what Mr. Watts-Dunton has aptly called her 
clear-cut method of syllabification,—a pecu- 
liarity which he thinks, no doubt, rightly, at- 
tributable to her foreign lineage. . . . No 
one, I think, can fully understand Christina’s 
many-sided personality without taking into ac- 
count that foreign origin, and there can be no 
doubt that under some circumstances the 
blending of races has much to do with the pos- 
session of certain gifts. Demurely attired in a 
black silk dress she wore no ornaments of any 
sort, and the prevailing sombre tint was only 
relieved by some simple white frilling at the 
throat and wrists. Her hair, still abundant. 
had by this time a hue which was almost black. 
and the intermingled grey strands, though vis- 
ible, were not conspicuous. Her cap, of some 
dark material, was extremely plain and unob- 
trusive.” 

Speaking of her work, Mr. Mackenzie Bell 
says: 

“About much of her best work there is a 
quietude, a controlled and well-ordered sad- 
ness (gloom would not be the correct term), 
and I trust I shall not be deemed unduly fanci- 
ful when I say that I seemed to feel a like at- 
mosphere whenever I entered her abode. I 
forgot the prosaic character of my external 
surroundings. I forgot the whirl of the 
streets; I forgot even the comparative 
lack of silence in the square itself. 
I seemed to have passed into an atmos- 
phere of rest and peace. Her work with all 
its noble—its unsurpassed qualities, with all 
its faults, too, was her own. It was original, 
it was unborrowed. She was too great a writer 
even to be ‘bookish.’ Her impulse to write 
was spontaneous, it came from the deeps of 
her own soul, it was not derived even in the 
most perfectly justifiable and noblest sense 
from the achievements of others. Hence it 
was probably that, though none valued really 
great books more than she, books were not 
conspicuous in her home. She did not require 
them as tools. She had no room set apart and 
arranged as a study.” 

Strangely enough, “there was no piano or 
musical instrument of any kind in her house, . 
and” (continues Mr. Bell) “I never heard her 
allude in talk in the faintest degree to the 
pleasure derivable from music.” 

The book ends with a bibliography of the 
works of Christina Rossetti, compiled by J. P. 
Anderson, of the British museum. Though 
somewhat disjointed in style the author in his 
admiration of the poet gives many valuable 
hints as to the beauties which are to be found 
in her fourteen or more works, and the volume 
will be welcome to many readers. 





Book 


The same publishers are preparing a new 
and limited edition (in thirty-seven volumes) 
of the works of Charles Lever, edited and re- 
vised by his daughter, Mrs. Neville. The vol- 
umes will include the whole series of etchings 
and drawings—six hundred in number—made 
for the first edition by “Phiz’ and George 
Cruikshank, and also a number of wood en- 
gravings by Luke Fildes, M. E. Edwards, and 
other artists, while for the volumes originally 
unillustrated Mr.Gordon Brown, theson ofthe 
celebrated ‘“Phiz,”’ will make a series of illus- 
trations. The books will be printed from type. 

T. Y. Crowell and Company will shortly 
bring out a new edition (the third) of “Facts I 
ought to know about the Government of my 
country,” by William H. Bartlett, principal of 
the Chandler Street School of Worcester. This 
little volume has received very warm com- 
mendation from Senator Hoar and other dis- 
tinguished men, and deserves to be more 
widely known than it was possible when issued 
by a private individual. 

Lamson, Wolffe and Company have in press 
a volume of poems by Mr. Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts, entitled “New York Nocturnes,” a his- 
tory of the Lowell Institute by Harriett 
Knight Smith, with a list of the lecturers and 
their subjects, and “Marching with Gomez,” 
a War Correspondent’s Field Note-book kept 
during four months with the Cuban army, by 
Grover Flint, who illustrates it with sketches 
made on the spot. This volume has an his- 
torical introduction by John Fiske, LL. D. 
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Street in Djokjakarta, Java. 


G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 


News 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company have ready 
the edition de luxe of the “English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads,” edited by the late Francis 
J. Child, of Harvard. It makes ten parts or 
volumes, and Professor Kittredge has pre- 
fixed to it a biographical sketch of Professor 
Child, who lived long enough to complete the 
work of compilation, but not to see it printed. 
In its completed form it makes five imperial 
quarto volumes. On the fifth of February the 
same publishers will bring out the second ser- 
ies of Victor Hugo’s Letters, including those 
addressed to Ledru-Rollin, Mazzini, Gara- 
baldi, Lamertine, and others, Dr. Alexander 
McKenzie’s volume of essays, entitled “A 
Door Opened,” and a volume of studies on 
“The Old Rome and the New,” by William J. 
Stillman. 

Little Brown and Company are to be hence- 
forth the publishers of Soule’s Dictionary of 
Synonyms, which was first published in 1871, 
and was revised and enlarged in 1892. 

The success obtained by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club in its series of organ recitals last 
winter promises to be renewed this winter. 
There were upwards of four thousand applica- 
tions for tickets, and as only about sixteen 
hundred could be accommodated they have to 
be distributed by lot. A large measure of the 
success of these concerts is due to Professor 
Lewis of Tufts College, who has been inde- 
fatigable in making the excellent arrange- 
ments for them. Many other cities are pre- 
paring to do likewise. 


From “Islands of the Southern Seas.” 
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BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D. 


The Polychrome Bible, the monument of 
scholarship its editor, Prof. Paul Haupt, is 
shaping, is a step forward along the path 
taken when the word of God was first trans- 
lated at the Reformation into tongues under- 
standed of the people. With that step, the 
Reformed churches unhesitatingly took the 
ground that the Scriptures were neither of 
private nor priestly interpretation and from it 
they cannot withdraw. Then, the best that 
scholarship could do was to translate. To- 
day, the best is not only translation but an 
analysis of the sources of the record. When 
a trained historical student reads ten pages of 
American history he can say of almost each 
statement, this is from that authority and that 
from this source. When a trained eye looks 
at an old cathedral, he can date the successive 
parts to a decade. In the books of the Bible 
sometimes sources are evident and sometimes 
dates can be determined as to different parts 
of the same book by internal evidence resting 
on word use, on idea development and on di- 
rect reference. In “Judges” and “Isaiah” both 
of which are just published, this has been 
done. The former, which no one _ ever 
read without feeling that it was a bundle of 
non-related tales, has been analyzed by that 
sound scholar, Prof. George F. Moore, of 
Andover. Canon Thomas K. Cheyne (pro- 
nounced Chay-nee) has done the like for Isaiah. 
There is in the latter much dubious subjective 
criticism. A guess may be brilliant but still 
remains a guess. None the less, this edition 
givesthe earnest reader what he needs to know, 
indicating by color the results of criticism. 
The translation is elevated and able. Like 
every attempt to write in the diction of an- 
other day it is sometimes strained and some- 
times conscious, though revised by a master, 
Mr. Horace Howard Furness, but it is always 
accurate, painstaking and illuminating. These 
volumes will increase respect for the spirit and 
decrease respect for the letter in our Bibles. 

xx 

_The amazing heritage of the Authorized 
Version shines clear in Mr. William Ernest 
Henley’s “English Lyrics” where some fifty 
pages are set among the best lyric verse of 
the tongue and lead the van. This renders 
other work in this field a task so hopeless. As 
well try to rewrite Shakespeare. The precise 
Hebrew word is of so small weight by a great 
message worthily served. Feeling is Mr. 


Henley’s test of a lyric and he has strung his 
long line on this thread. The book has its 
worth among authorities for the skill shown 
in picking the best work of the lesser names. 
* 
* * 

The Cid is part history and part legend and 
of the two the legend is the better known and 
usually told. In adding the life of this Span- 
ish hero to the “Heroes of Nations” series 
Mr. H. Butler Clarke has done better than 
his predecessors. He has at least read Dozy, 
the one great authority on the Arabs in Spain 
and he has used Arab historians. He has not 
grasped the period in its relation or made 
clear the place the Cid occupied in regaining 
Spain, the first Spaniard who led the recon- 
quest in the space between the first conquest 
and the first of the Berber invasions which 
succeeded the original Arab onslaught. 


* * 

Mr. Horatio W. Dresser has for some time 
been “In Search of a Soul” before the Green- 
acre, Me., Psychological Conference, the 
Metaphysical Society of Boston, and the 
Psycho. Math. Society of Waltham, Mass. To 
these and others like them, Mr. Dresser has 
read “papers.” In them, Mr. Dresser is con- 
stantly engaged in pumping a soul out of the 
infinite with much wheezing and noisy valves. 
For his purpose one has respect and pity for 
the hungry sheep who “look up and are not 
fed;” but it is not in this way the spiritual is 
achieved; but by a vigorous ethic, a perpetual 
service, a daily self-sacrifice and always and 
everywhere with the great of the past silent 
communion which neither needs societies nor 
overflows in “papers.” 


* * 

Mr. Frederick W. Dallinger has collected in 
“Nominations for Elective Offices in the 
United States” a careful, methodical, succinct 
account of the machinery for expressing the 
choice of candidates within a party. He first 
sketches the growth of the National conven- 
tion, outlines local, State and National pro- 
cedure, describes evils, suggests remedies and 
summarizes law. The work is accurate but 
lacks in historical perspective and in knowl- 
edge outside of New York and New England. 
The work is one for reference rather than 
reading. 


* * 
Mr. Andrew Lang has made a pretty con- 
trast in criticism by editing a selection of 
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Wordsworth of the same size as Matthew Ar- 
nold’s. They pick alike but the newer editor 
turns to descriptive and the earlier editor re- 
sponds to the lyric and serious note of Words- 
worth. Arnold shared the personal influence 
which his younger successor lacks and he 
lacks too the serious view. To him Words- 
worth is a poet. To Arnold, this and a teacher. 
So the present volume omits the “Ode to 
Duty,” and inserts a long narrative poem. 
The “serious faith and inward glee” of Words- 
worth have meaning only to those to whom 
life has both. It has neither to Mr. Lang but 
outward glee and dubious faith instead. The 
preface also reminds one that Mr. Lang is 
writing too many and has become a sort of 
stair-builder to many ancient fronts. 


* 
%* * 

Mr. Edward Dowden has not this fault in 
his Wordsworth; but after his first brilliant 
flight in Shakespeare at 28 Mr. Dowden has 
had a sort of eclipse of criticism. ‘Words- 
worth’s best poems in the best text” is his 
claim for his volume in the “Athenzeum Press 
Series.” This book is most useful. The text is 
Wordsworth’s last. The poems are arranged 
chronologically. He respects his poet. Mr. 
Lang doesnot. Mr. Dowden’s notes are minute, 
critical and instructive. To nearly all Arnold’s 
poems, Mr. Dowden has added many pages 
of Wordsworth’s blank verse. It is neither 
poetry nor prose and no name can save it 
from the oblivion in which all readers leave 
it. So no reputation can raise “Hart-Leaf 
Well” or “The Brothers” above mediocrity. 
To feed pupils with them is waste. Words- 
worth’s message was of the brightest. His 
own personal criticism but poor. He out- 
lived his muse, to whom his marriage was 
early and brief, and like many other widowers 
he altogether lost his sense of perspective, and 
in pursuing a second love in verse showed 
folly and want of taste and memory inexplic- 


able to those who knew his first spouse. 
* 


%* *& 

“Lin McLean” tells its own story. One of 
“Lin” the cow-puncher and the other of Mr. 
Owen Wister’s rapid advance in his work. 
There is here a certain definite grip of the 
thing as it is instead of a description of the 
same so as to can it for future historical use as 
in “Red Men and White.” The plains are 
here and men on them and while Mr. Wister 
is almost alone as Mr. Henry James, still, 
things happen. As for the local color it is as 
carefully labelled as the little tubes a painter 
uses; but it is there and more, a man, clear, 


distinct and knowable. 
* 


Mr. Townsend MacCoun has been known 
for many years as a useful compiler of histori- 
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cal material, which he presented in graphic 
forms. The two slender volumes he has pre- 
pared, “The Holy Land,” I, Geography; I], 
History, summarize the great wealth of carto- 
graphical material compiled in the recent sur- 
veys of Palestine give a series of most accu- 
rate maps. These have been reproduced, and 
freely reduced. The photographs and views 
are less carefully selected. In the series of 
historical maps good authorities are followed, 
but not quite enough pains is taken to in- 
dicate how tentative many of their bounda- 
ries are. Mr. MacCoun also accepts unhesi- 
tatingly and in all its details the orthodox 
view. As an act of faith, this is easy, and from 
many points of view commendable; but its ap- 
plication to boundary lines and physical geog- 
raphy is sometimes difficult. These various 
limitations do not prevent these two breast- 
pocket volumes from constituting the best 
in their field for Bible study to-day accessible. 
The price is ridiculously low for the condensed 
information they give. 

“Reveries of a Paragrapher,” by “M. W. 
L.” collects some thousand newspaper para- 
graphs of the sort which every American 
newspaper keeps as courts once kept a jester. 
These are above the average of the funny col- 
umn, but in a book seem like stage scenery 
by daylight—all they should be for their pro- 
per use, but not quite in place. 

x % 

“Victory,” by Hannah Parker Kimball, 
raises hopes it does not fill. This additional 
body of verse does not equal the “Cup of 
Life.” Verse is here and feeling. There is 
sharp sense of nature and power of portrayal. 
There is not that weighty content which drives 
verse home. In workmanship, the slender 


volume is far above the usual average. 
* 


* * 

The Wellington literature is prodigious. 
Thirty years ago 22 lives had appeared, and 
this without counting volumes of despatches, 
speeches and the like. In the last Io years 
eight have appeared and the average is one a 
year. The collateral literature is still greater, 
Waterloo alone being the subject of hundreds 
of volumes. Major A. Griffiths—‘‘Welling- 
ton, his Comrades and Contemporaries”—has 
written a rapid personal sketch covering all his 
career, Indian, Peninsular and English, full of 
character anecdotes. The research is not great. 
Major Griffiths has not the best information as 
to Grouchy. The battles are loosely told. 
But the print is large, the style easy and one 
rises with a clearer idea of the personality of 
the ablest man the English ruling class has 
produced. The odd thing is that at so many 
points he and Washington were like. 
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Lonpon, January 7, 1808. 


That curious, whimsical and yet most bril- 
liant of English statesmen—Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four—has now earned the right to be remem- 
bered for all time as the champion of the novel. 
In his speech the other night at the Sir Walter 
Scott Club of Edinburgh, he insisted that the 
novel had become as much of a necessity as 
tobacco and the newspaper, and that the world 
would insist upon having novels, tobacco, and 
daily papers until such time as the light of the 
world failed. All of us who are book readers 
may not be entirely of the same opinion in 
regard to the necessity of novels as Mr. Bal- 
four, but a very large majority of us will agree 
with Lord Salisbury’s favorite nephew and 
probable political successor that there is no 
more soothing solace for the wearied brain 
after the long and arduous labor of the day 
than the comfortable arm-chair and the novel 
carefully chosen just for its thrill of sensation 
or its caustic frivolity or its social heresy. Still 
it is also right to believe that when Mr. Bal- 
four referred to literature as “the greatest en- 
gine for the production of cultivated happi- 
ness,” he was contemplating a wide range of 
volumes in which novels held their own with- 
out undue prominence. 


I am reminded of the words of another very 
cultivated Englishman, Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
who was asked to give an opinion some time 
ago as to the best hundred books for the 
library shelves. He replied, “The best book 
for any man is that in which he takes most 
interest; the suitability of books depends upon 
the idiosyncrasy of the reader; whichever book 
rouses his mind most and commands his sym- 
pathies most powerfully, is in all probability 
the best for him. Take hold anywhere. Read 
what you really like and not what some one 
tells you that you ought to like.” 


London publishers complain that the pres- 
ent book season has by no means answered ex- 
pectations. The public demand for books es- 
pecially issued for Christmas fell far below 
the anticipated mark, and there was a noted 
falling off, so I am assured, in children’s story- 
books. On the other hand books of adventure 
and particularly “sea-books” have been in fair 
demand. 
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Apropos of authors and dramatists Mr. 
Hawtrey has decided not to produce a play by 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford at the Comedy Theatre. 
I believe he claims that while the little play 
submitted to him is most artistic and delight- 
ful, that it is not “stageable.” Nobody doubts 
that the accomplished woman who is respon- 
sible for “Aunt Anne” and “Mrs. Keith’s 
Crime” is not capable of writing the most de- 
lightful of conversational scenes, but like the 
majority of women-writers, she cannot grasp 
the business end of a stage production; at 
least she has not succeeded in doing so yet, 
and it is nearly thirty years ago since Mrs. 
Clifford’s first book—“The Dingy House at 
Kensington” was written. 


Mrs. Clifford’s early literary training was 
received from her grandfather, the late 
Thomas Gaspey, who was the author of “The 
Witchfinder,” “The Lollards,” “The Monks 
of Leadenhall,” and a number of similar 
works. In his time Mr. Gaspey achieved no 
little fame. “The Lollards,” for instance, and 
“The Witchfinder” were republished in popu- 
lar form, and were even translated into French, 
and that was at the period when Sir Walter 
Scott was in the zenith of his fame. 


“The War of the Worlds,” by Mr. H. G. 
Wells, announced for issue last month, is 
at least six thousand words longer than 
the serial which closed in the December 
Pearson's Magazine. Some hope has been ex- 
pressed that another style of illustration would 
be given. The artist fails to make any thril- 
ling impression with his immense tea-kettles 
mounted on impossible legs. Nor, in the opin- 
ion of many of Mr. Wells’s readers, is full jus- 
tice done to the Martian he describes by de- 
picting him in the shape of an octopus. 

The new books that are now in principal de- 
mand at the circulating libraries, are Mr. F. E. 
Benson’s “The Vintage, a story of the Greek 
War of Independence of 1870,” Professor Max 
Miiller’s “Auld Lang Syne,” Mr. and Mrs. 
Sydney Webb’s “Industrial Democracy;” Mrs. 
B..M. Croker’s ‘““Miss Balmaine’s Past;” Mr. 
G. A. Henty’s “Colonel Thorndyke’s Secret” 
(Chatto); Lord Camberdown’s “Life of Ad- 
miral Duncan;”’ Prince Henry of Orleans 
“From Tenkin to India;’” Mrs. Elliot Seawell’s 
“Twelve Naval Captains;” and Dean Farrar’s 
“Allegories.” : 
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Although we have been somewhat over- 
loaded with Napoleon books in the past year 
or two the latest addition to the collection has 
not failed to arouse considerable interest. This 
volume of “New Letters” of Napoleon I. from 
the French by Lady Mary Loyd (Lord Don- 
oughmore’s sister) has lost nothing at the 
hands of the translator. The letters show to 
the full the trend of humanity—or the reverse, 
in the marvellous Corsican—and yet this cor- 
respondence reveals him as a man possessed 
of a strong dominating will moulding circum- 
stances to one colossal end, the realization of 
an almost boundless ambition. It is in this 
guise that he has always appeared to most of 
us it seems. To quote one of the critics, 
“what is remarkable in reading over the letters 
is that he should have been able to treat his 
fellows in the manner he did; that he should 
have this man arrested and that man shot, and 
should heap insults upon women and relatives 
and yet find none courageous enough to op- 
pose his will until the days of disastrous de- 
feat arrived and he was doomed to break his 
heart in St. Helena.” 

Alphonse Daudet has left another romance 
-tehind him in addition to his “Soutien de 
Famille.” It is entitled “Quinze ans de 
Mariage.” It is also stated that several other 
manuscripts have been found in his desk which 
in the opinion of those who had the privilege 
of glancing through them will be found equal 
to the rest of the great French writer’s pro- 
ductions. It is also probable that Daudet’s 
voluminous correspondence will be published, 
particularly the letters exchanged with Fred- 
erick Mistral, the Provengal. 

Mr. Hadow, who is such an able and inter- 
esting writer of National Music and compos- 
ers, has in a recent publication revived his pet 
theory that every country should suffice mu- 
sically for itself, and that nations suffer in their 
natural musical development by dependence 
on music from abroad. There was a time, 
however, when all the civilized world was in- 
fluenced operatically by Italy, and at the pres- 
ent day it may also be claimed that the whole 
musical world is influenced symphonically by 
Germany. Mr. Sutherland Edwards, the well- 
known musical critic, in commenting upon 
Mr. Hadow’s theory says: “It would be ab- 
surd if England or America were condemned 
to limit themselves to operas and symphonies 
of English make—and this last word ‘Eng- 
lish’ must refer to composers on both sides of 
the Atlantic.” “On the other hand,” says Mr. 
Edwards, “if foreign influences have checked 
the development of music in England, they 
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have certainly had the direct contrary effect in 
France. At one time the latter country had 
the worst possible musical reputation, but 
since the days of Gounod, Bizet, Massenet, 
and many more, it has shown itself one of the 
first musical nations of Europe. For nearly 
a century every work produced at the Grand 
Opera at Paris was the composition of a for- 
eigner, and the effect of this has been not to 
check the national development of music in 
France, but to stimulate and aid it. 

“Lucas Cleeve,” it appears, is the pen-name 
of Mrs. Howard Kingscote, who is the author 
of the “Woman Who Wouldn’t,” “Epicures,” 
and “Lazarus, a Tale of the Earth’s Great 
Miracle.” Mrs. Kingscote is an English so- 
ciety woman. She is a daughter of Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff, the British Am- 
bassador in Madrid, and wife of Col- 
onel Kingscote, an officer of distinction 
in the British army. Like a number 
of other women of position in the English 
upper classes, she has some curious ways of 
adding to her somewhat confined income. 
She is not unknown in the world of finance, 
and has a milliner’s place in one of the fash- 
ionable streets off Pimlico, and a shop for the 
sale of poultry and farm produce somewhere 
else. She manages personally to superintend 
both her businesses, and yet contribute regu- 
larly to the literary world and to sustain a no- 
table place in social life. 


” 


The various book columns of the daily 
papers have paragraphs about the health of 
Mr. Ruskin. To take the concensus of many 
sources, the “Apostle of Light” continues in 
fair condition, inasmuch as he is able to take 
daily walks and to receive visits from personal 
friends. He is not allowed to do much work 
and hardly any correspondence, but, it is 
added, that his delight in reading is as keen 
as ever, and “he spends much time daily in 
dipping into all manner of books, including 
those from the Scotch kailyards.” 


Lord Rosebery, who is engaged on an im- 
portant historical work whicn is to be pub- 
lished in the early part of this year, if possi- 
ble, has been working hard of late in the li- 
brary of the British Museum. Some attempts 
have been made to interview his lordship in 
regard to the particular scope of his forthcom- 
ing volume, but he has declined to be drawn. 
There is reason to believe, however, that his 
work will be more or less of a review of Eng- 
lish politics since the time of Cromwell, so as 
to indicate the gradual growth and accom- 
plishment of the Radical party in England. 
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The fact that the German Emperor has re- 
cently ordered from a London bookseller a 
copy of “The King’s Story-book” has created 
somewhat of a boom in that cleverly-written 
book, particularly as the Imperial selection has 
been widely and most judiciously paragraphed. 
A Berlin friend tells me, however, that almost 
every English novel of mark is purchased for 
the library at Potsdam, and that the Empress 
as well as her husband is fond of reading nov- 
els in the English language. 

“Hope the Hermit; a romance of Borrow- 
dale,” which is the title of Miss Edna Lyall’s 
new novel will appear as a serial this month. 
It is a story of the days of the English Revolu- 
tion of 1688, and the Jacobite plots which 
Queen Mary II. had to contend with during 
the time her husband, King William III, was 
fighting his wars in Flanders. 


Mr. George Meredith, although he has fin- 
ished his three “Odes in Contribution to the 
Song of French History,” will probably add a 
variety of alterations to the proof, according 
to the Atheneum; the poems are entitled “The 
Revolution,” “Napoleon,” and “Alsace-Lor- 
raine.” They will appear in Cosmopolis for 
March, April and May. 

Count Gleichen, of the Grenadier Guards. 
whose book “With the British Mission to 
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Menelik, 1897,” will shortly be published by 
Mr. Edward Arnold, is a near relation to the 
Queen, and a great favorite of her Majesty. 
His book, it is stated, has been most carefully 
and accurately written, and the descriptions of 
the Abyssinian Court, and the country gener- 
ally, while entirely free from exaggeration, will 
provoke no little astonishment. 

Somebody tells me that a thrilling book of 
ghost stories would have an enormous sale, 
and that at present the cult of ghost lore is 
becoming quite a fad in English society. The 
papers are beginning to refer to John Nyder’s 
eery work, a book, however, which very few 
people have read who have not been in the 
habit of haunting libraries. ASCOR. 


To the Author of Songs of Night and Day. 


How does the poet aught of night reveal? 

Is it not ever day deep in his heart? 

Has not some portion of its light a part 
And place within his soul naught can conceal? 
Yea, from the night itself does he not steal 

A beam as sure and strong as lightning dart 

That bids the deepest sign of darkness start, 
The purest ray of vision own and feel? 


Ay, noble poet of the Songs of Night, 
The day is thine, it shines in every thought, 
All luminous, and like a summer’s light 
When it with beauty of the morn is wrought; 
Or if the night is touched by thee it glows, 
The radiance of eternal starlight shows. 


From “The Choir Visible.” by Mary M. Adams. 


Maori houses, and war canoe to hold seventy men, New Zealand. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


From “ Islands ot the Southern Seas.”’ 
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New York, January 11, 1898. 


Some of the travels and observations in for- 
eign lands by the late Charles A. Dana, the 
famous editor of the New York Sun, are de- 
scribed in a book written by him, and soon 
to be published by the Appletons under the 
title “Eastern Journeys.” It is confined to 
journeys in Russia, in the Caucasus and Jeru- 
salem. 

The Appletons also announce for immediate 
publication “Studies of Good and Evil,” by 
Josiah Royce, Professor of the History of 
Philosophy in Harvard University, and also 
“The Psychology of Suggestion,’a research 
into the subconscious nature of man and 
society, by Dr. Boris Sidis, who is the asso- 
ciate in Psychology at the Pathological Insti- 
tute of the New York State Hospitals. 

Still another scientific book announced by 
the same house for early publication in the 
“Concise Knowledge Library” series, is “As- 
tronomy” by Agnes M. Clerke, A. Fowler, 
and J. Ellard Gore, each of whom is an author 
or professor of note, or both. 

“A Boy I Knew, and Four Dogs,” by Mr. 
Laurence Hutton, author of “Literary Land- 
marks of London,” “Curiosities of the Ameri- 
can Stage,” etc., is announced for early publi- 
cation by the Harpers. This story of a boy- 
hood, unlike most autobiographies tells of life 
in the city, not in the country. The same 
firm will publish in February a Turkish novel 
ty Maurus Jokai,author of “The Green Book,” 
“Black Diamonds,” etc., to be called “The 
Lion of Janina, or the Last Days of the Janis- 
saries.” It is translated by R. Nisbet Bain. 
The hero, Ali Pasha, is the typically cruel and 
crafty Oriental, but, it is said, he wins sympa- 
thy and admiration notwithstanding. 

The Harpers will publish early next month 
“The Red-Bridge Neighborhood,” a new 
novel by. Maria Louise Pool, author of “The 
Two Salomes.” etc., a storv of rural New 
England life, illustrated by Clifford Carleton, 
and also a novel by W. E. Norris, author of 
“Billy Bellew,” called “The Fight for the 
Crown.” This is a story of love and politics in 
the smart set of England, with an ingenue char- 
acter, a beautiful young Irish girl, for the cen- 
tral figure. It is said to be Mr. Norris’ best 
work. 

“What is Good Music?” is the clever title of 
a book by W. J. Henderson, musical critic of 
the New York Times, which the Scribners 


will publish the last of this month. Mr. Hen- 
derson, besides being a musical critic, is also 
the author of many stories of adventure for 
boys. 

The Scribners also announce for early pub- 
lication “A National Church,” by Dr. Wil- 
liam Reed Huntington, the rector of Grace 
Church. There have been many others who 
have desired a national church in America, 
and several of them have written books about 
it. Dr. Huntington is known as a very liberal 
minded churchman, and what he has to say 
upon the subject ought to be interesting 
whether it is valuable to the country at large 
or not. 

The subject of the February issue of Put- 
nam’s popular “Half Moon” series will be 
“Tammany Hall,” and it will be written by 
Talcott Williams, LL. D. The March issue 
will be “Old Family Homes,” by Berthold 
Fernow, the well-known Dutch scholar, who 
recently translated the old Dutch records of 
the town of New Amsterdam for the benefit of 
the present city. 

Mr. Elbert Hubbard is still taking little 
journeys to places. His newest series is “Lit- 
tle Journeys to the Homes of American States- 
men.” The first one to be published by the 
Putnams next week will be “A Journey to the 
Home of Washington;” after that will follow 
visits to the homes of Franklin, Hamilton, 
Adams, Hancock, etc. The same firm an- 
nounces for immediate publication another 
bird book, called “Bird Studies,” by William 
E. D. Scott. But this account of the land 
birds of Eastern North America is different 
from many bird books, in that it is written in 
ordinary colloquial language. There are no 
technical plumage descriptions of “forwards” 
and “seconds,” and a wing is called a wing in 
this book. The illustrations are photographs 
ot birds stuffed by Mr. Scott in such a way as 
to look like live birds, and at this sort of work 
Mr. Scott is said by many who know to be the 
best in the country. 

The Putnams announce for early publica- 
tion “Led On,” by A. Toomer Porter, D.D.. 
being scenes from clerical, military, educa- 
tional and plantation life in the South from 
1828 to ’97. It is a sort of autobiography of 
Dr. Porter, who is chiefly known for having 
established the Industrial School in Charles- 
ton. “Open Mints and Free Banking” is the 
subject of another new book to be published 
by this firm. It is written by William Brough, 
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who is the author of “The Natural Law of 
Money,” which has recently been adopted for 
use in classes at Yale University. The Put- 
nams will also publish, the last of this month, 
anew economic work by John Davidson, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the University 
of New Brunswick, called “The Bargain The- 
ory of Wages.” 

There is a large output of scientific books, 
now that the holiday rush of fiction is over. 
“Outlines of Sociology,” by Lester F. Ward, 
LL. D., Lecturer on Sociology at the Colum- 
bian University, Washington, is announced by 
the Macmillans for publication next month. 
Among other things this book will make clear 
what Sociology really is, a matter of consider- 
able popular ignorance. 

“Where the Trade Wind Blows” is an ap- 
propriate title for a series of West Indian 
stories by Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield, which 
the Macmillans will publish in February. This 
is a comparatively fresh field for fiction, and 
Mrs. Crowninshield writes from the inside 
view, it is said. 

“Southern Soldier Stories,” by George Cary 
Eggleston, to be published late in the month 
by the Macmillans, will be a collection of short 
fiction, written from the point of view of the 
confederate soldier. The book is to be illus- 
trated by Rufus F. Zogbaum. 

Two other books of fiction announced by 
the same firm for publication next month are 
“The Celebrity,” by Winston Churchill, and 
“The Gospel of Freedom,” by Robert Her- 
rick, Professor in the University of Chicago. 

“The Golficide and Other Stories,” by W. 
G. Van Tassel Sutphen, is one of the Harpers’ 
forthcoming books; it will be a book of six 
short stories, all of them having something to 
do with golf. The author is an authority on 
the subject. 

“Spun-Yarn,” is another book of short 
stories soon to be published by Morgan A. 
Robertson, who was formerly in the navy and 
knows the seven seas. 

Another Arctic book is to be published. M. 
Lachambre and M. Machuron, experts in 
aerostatics, who accompanied Andreé to 
Spitzbergen and helped to start him off, have 
written a book which the Stokes will publish, 
describing the construction of the balloon and 
giving their idea as to its suitability for the 
task imposed upon it. If Andreé is not heard 
of again this book will serve as a monument to 
his daring. 

This firm will also publish a new book by 
“Wolfville ;” it will be illustrated by Frederic 
Remington. 

The most important fiction to be published 
by the Scribners within the next month will be 
a patriotic novel of adventure by Cyrus 
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Townsend Brady, an Archdeacon of the Epis- 
copal Church in Pennsylvania. It is to be 
called “Pro Patria,” a story of land and sea 
in the days of the Revolution. The author 
was educated at Annapolis, and gained a good 
deal of his material for the book while in the 
navy. 

Longmans, Green and Co. announce for im- 
mediate publication “Industrial Democracy,” 
by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, joint authors of 
“Trade Unionism.” The object of the present 
book is to make a scientific investigation into 
the facts which were written of in the former 
book merely historically and from the exterior 
point of view. J. L. W. 


THE AUTHOR OF “THE FUGITIVES 
AND OTHER POEMS.” 


John Erigena Barrett, journalist and author, 
was born in Ireland, May toth, 1849. In his 
early youth he went to England and resided 
in Birmingham until coming to America in 
1871. Shortly after his arrival in this country 
he accepted a position on the Scranton, Pa., 
Republican as a reporter, and by his superior 
talents rapidly rose to be successively city 
editor, editorial writer and managing editor. 

In April, 1884, Mr. Barrett formed a part- 
nership with Mr. J. J. Jordan and began the 


John Erigena Barrett. 


As ‘an 
He 


publication of The Scranton Truth. ° 
author Mr. Barrett has won distinction. 
has written “ILove and Labor; or, the Perils 
of the Poor;” “The Black List;” “Worse than 
Death;” “A Knight of Labor;” “The Rising 
Tide;” “The Curse of Innisfail,” and “The 
Fugitives and Other Poems.” 
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Cuicaco, January 10, 1898. 


The new year began with a fraternal gath- 
ering of the literary clans, which was inter- 
esting because of its contrasts. It emphasized 
the fact that there is no distinct type of the 
writer, that he is of all patterns and of many, 
breeds. But there is something in him which 
makes him a rather agreeable sort of fellow; 
if he is bluff, his calling gives him a hearty 
humanity; if he is quiet he inspires you with 
the curiosity to draw him out. He can be 
agreeable, he can be charming, he can be now 
and then even brilliant. And he has, of 
course, a large capacity for being disagreeable, 
otherwise there would not be variety enough 
to make him interesting. On the occasion I 
speak of he was in the best of tempers, and the 
most genial of moods. Mr. Opie Read was 
perhaps the dean of the fraternity, and he sus- 
tained the position by being taller and larger 
and heartier than anyone else. He is a big, 
elemental kind of man, and should have had 
Mr. Hamlin Garland to bear him company. 
He is slow of movement and heavy of utter- 
ance, and the stories he tells contain no civil- 
ized subtleties. In contrast with him, Mr. 
Henry Fuller seemed more delicate, more 
sensitive, more alert and effervescent than 
before. Mr. Fuller was in his happiest 
mood, which means that he was responsive 
and ready to be amused, that he was 
quick and keen in repartee, that his talk 
was incisive and touched with a delicate 
irony. It has a flavor of its own; it is 
thoughtful without heaviness, and witty with- 
out vulgarity; and it is expressed as no one 
else would think of expressing it. Yet Mr. 
Fuller is artist enough—human enough, in 
fact—to be at times exasperatingly unrespon- 
sive. Mr. Roswell Field was a kind of master 
of the revels—a study in contrast with his 
droll clown’s costume and his melancholy face. 
He had complimented and caricatured some of 
the guests in rhyme, as Mr. Schmedtgen, of 
the Record, had done in black-and-white, and 
together they put these guileless writers into 
strange disguises. 

It was all a study in contrasts, and offered 
most interesting material to the observer. Mr. 
Melville E. Stone and Mr. Slason Thompson 
held high carnival—both of them intimate 
friends of the late Eugene Field, who is so 
sorely missed here, and partaking somewhat 
of his gay humor. Mr. Franklin Head supple- 
mented them in his dry way with droll little 
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jokes. Mr. George Ade was there, looking far 
too serious to be the creator of “Artie,” ang 
much too unmoved to sympathize with the 
vagaries of “Pink Marsh,” yet strong enough 
to be a notable figure in a notable gathering. 
Mrs. Wynne was there, too, very quick and 
clever in talk, very adroit in leading it out of 
the ordinary solemn channels. And Mr, 
Friedman, whose contact with the slums 
around “The Lucky Number” has made him 
prematurely grave, but has given him a re- 
freshing interest in the deep things of life. Mr, 
Harry Perry Robinson would not be suspected 
of an interest in such things, yet his novel 
called “Men Born Equal” is intensely serious. 
He himself is anything but that; gayety, cley- 
erness, vivacity gave him precedence that 
night. If he is a socialist he knows when to 
keep it in the background; he is adaptable in 
short, with an alert, keen mind and a ready wit. 
Mr. Will Payne is more serious, more what 
you might expect of “Jerry the Dreamer.” 
With iron-gray hair and a young face, he im- 
presses one as having some of the delicacy and 
sensitiveness of the man who holds himself a 
bit aloof from the world. He is the observer 
who, standing apart, searches below the su- 
perficial realities of life for its motives, the 
hidden reasons for its change and progress. 
Yet this impression is produced by a journal- 
ist, a man whose profession necessarily takes 
him into the thick of things. Mrs. Peattie 
should have been there, with her bird-like 
glances and bright vivacity, and Mrs. Abbott, 
with her life and wit. Mr. Peter Dunn, much 
better known as “Philosopher Dooley,” was 
also missed, and Mr. John Vance Cheney, 
without whom the assembly had no poet. 


3ut in spite of this gathering, many of the 
Chicago writers have been audacious enough 


to leave the city. Mr. Hamlin Garland has 
managed to exist with only occasional brief 
glimpses of his beloved West, much to the 
surprise of his friends. He is now in Wash- 
ington, still absorbed in his life of Grant. Miss 
Harriett Monroe, after spending some time in 
Paris, is now in Italy. She leaves Mrs. Lindon 
Bates and Miss Lillian Bell to represent 
Chicago in Paris. There Mrs. Bates finds life 
more absorbing than literature, but Miss Bell 
is faithful to the latter and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Mr. Chatfield Taylor has been be- 
guiled away from his chosen profession by the 
charm of a yachting cruise to Southern Af 
rica. Mr. Horace Fletcher has drifted to Ber- 
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lin instead of Japan, but the one is quite as ef- 
fective as the other for purposes of distance. 
Mrs. Catherwood and Octave Thanet are such 
earnest workers that they rarely look upon 
the wine when it is red or the frivolities of 
Chicago when they are most intoxicating. So 
we content ourselves as best we may with the 
things that are here. 

Two notable books will come out of the 
West in the early spring. One is Mr. Robert 
Herrick’s first long novel, which the Mac- 
millan Company will publish under the title of 
“The Gospel of Freedom.” The scheme of it 
is original and very modern; the characters 
and their influence each upon the others could 
not be produced by another time than ours. 
They are Americans, but Americans acted 
upon and changed for good or evil by foreign 
life. There are several backgrounds for the 
action, one in Paris, another in Chicago, and 
still another in Florence. The opportunities 
are therefore rich, but not so rich in this as in 
the scheme for the evolution of a complicated 
character. Mr. Herrick’s American girl is of 
a new type, which will excite much discussion. 
And the three American men who come in 
contact with her for her development, promise 
to be even more interesting. They represent 
different sides of the national character, and 
no one of them is commonplace. But it is 
safe to predict that the book as a whole will 
contain nothing commonplace. It will have 
individuality, it will have power; of the rest, 
hereafter. 

Mr. Henry Fuller’s book has not yet re- 
ceived a title. It will be made up of four short 
stories, one of which was published recently in 
the Atlantic under the name of “The Greatest 
of These.” Its delicacy and charm make it 
worthy of a more permanent setting, but these 
are not its most important qualities. There 
is strength behind the delicacy, and keen and 
caustic satire behind the charm. The type of 
the expatriated American, the dilettante who 
has lost character and ambition and almost 
everything but taste, has not been studied 
since Henry James took it up in “The Por- 
trait ofa Lady.” Yet it has awakened the in- 
terest of Mr. Fuller and Mr. Herrick at the 
same moment. The results of their investiga- 
tion of this complicated super-civilized type 
will have a scientific interest as well as a liter- 
ary one. Mr. Fuller’s book will contain also 
“The Pilgrim’s Sons,” which was published a 
few years ago in the Cosmopolitan, and was one 
of the most delightful short stories I everread. 

Scott, Foresman and Co., of this city, have 
issued a pamphlet containing a critical analy- 
sis of“Dante’s Vision of God.” It is written by 
Mrs. Caroline K. Sherman, who is well known 
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here as a student and a scholar. She analyzes 
the great poem with reference to its ethical 
significance, believing that ‘it is the Eternal 
Truth in poetic form, proclaiming the reality 
of justice, and declaring that the soul can find 
satisfaction only as it lives, moves, and has its 
being in God—the source of all good.” 
EscoNDIDO. 





A drawing by Howard Pyle, entitled “The 
Battle of Bunker Hill,” is frontispiece of 
current number of Scribner’s. It also contains 
the second paper of Henry Cabot Lodge’s 
treatise on “The Story of the Revolution,” this 
one being descriptive of “The Second Con- 
gress and the Siege of Boston.”” The article 
is elaborately illustrated. Another strong 
feature is an article by Police Commissioner 
Avery D. Andrews on “The Police Control of 
a Great Election,” dealing with the first elec- 
tion in Greater New York. Captain A. T. 
Mahan writes about “The Naval Campaign of 
1776 on Lake Champlain,’ and Helen Wat- 
terson Moody concludes her essays on “The 
Unquiet Sex,” with a discussion of the prob- 
lem of domestic service. 

“Ruskin as an Oxford Lecturer,’ by James 
Manning Bruce, with frontispiece portrait, is a 
prominent feature in current Century. A sketch 

of “An American Scholar, Thomas Raynes- 
ford Lounsbury,” is by Brander Matthews, 
and is accompanied by portrait. Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison’s serial “Good Americans” is 
brought to the fourth part, and S. Weir Mitch- 
ell’s “The Adventures of Francois” to the sec- 
ond. R. Talbot Kelly tells of his adventures 
in an Egyptian desert in an article entitled 
“My Bedouin Friends.” 

The Cosmopolitan contains as an opening 
article “The Last of the Valois,” by Eleanor 
Lewis, beautifully illustrated. “Personnel of 
the Supreme Court,” by Nannie-Bell Maury, 
is interesting both as written and illustrated. 
The “War with Spain” is brought to a close 
and the third paper on the “Great Business 
Operations” treats of the utilization of city 
garbage, written by George E. Waring, Jr. 
“The Selection of One’s Life Work” is by E. 
Benj. Andrews. 

Harper’s Magazine contains the first of two 
notable papers by the late George du Maurier 

n “Social Pictorial Satire,” in which are dis- 
cussed the celebrated caricaturists, John 
Leach and Charles Keene, as well as his own 
experience as illustrator. Other articles of 


_ special interest are on “Projects for an Isth- 
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mian Canal,” by David Turpie, and on “Musi- 
cal Development of Chicago,” by George H. 
Upton. 


“Future North Polar Explorations,” by 
Fridtjof Nansen, has prominence in McClure’s. 
Besides a full-page portrait of the explorer 
there are seventeen other illustrations, includ- 
ing map showing Nansen’s proposed route to 
the pole. Other points of interest are: “The 
Last Days of George Washington,” from the 
manuscript diary of his private secretary, 
Tobias Lear; “Some Great Portraits of Lin- 
coln;” the fourth paper of Charles A. Dana’s 
“Reminiscences of Men and Events of the 
Civil War.” The fiction of the number is as 
excellent as usual. 


Captain Charles King is the author of Lip- 
pincott’s complete story for current month. 
“A Trooper Galahad” is the title, the scene 
laid on the Texas frontier in the early seven- 
ties, the action turning at West Point, whither 
the attractive young heroine chanced to visit 
while on a journey East. There is much to 
interest in what follows. Theodore F. Wolfe’s 
third paper on “Some Literary Shrines of 
Manhattan,” deals with the Latin Quarter and 
its environs, and Robert Timsol contributes 
“Back from Altruria,” in which issue is taken 
against Bellamyism. 


The colored frontispiece of Leslic’s Popular 
Monthly is entitled “A Valentine Fantasy.” 
Then there is an article on “St. Valentine’s 
Day,” and Minna Irving contributes a poem 
entitled “My Valentine.” Two illustrated ar- 
ticles on the Klondike region cannot fail to 
interest—one entitled “The Gold Regions of 
the Klondike,’ by Henry Clay Colver; the 
other “Alaska, the Land of the Klondike,” by 
R. H. Herron. “Methodists” is the subject of 
the religious denominations series. 


From the well-chosen table of contents of 
the Outing, the following contributions are of 
special appropriateness: ‘Modern Ice Yacht- 
ing,’ H. Percy Ashley; “Winter Work with 
the Camera,” Dr. John Nicol; “Toboggan- 
ing,” Ed. W. Sandys. It opens with a short 
story entitled “Doris,” by Sara B. Kennedy. 
Two other articles deal with snipe shooting 
and fox hunting. 


Godey’s contains third illustrated article on 
“Triumphs in Amateur Photography,” by 
Marmaduke Humphrey; “The Celestials of 
the City of St. Francis,’ by Gordon Paynter; 
“Some Beauties of the Lone Star State,” with 
photograph illustrations, by Pauline Inez 
Buck; and “The American Jewish Minister 
and His Work,” by Charles S. Bernheimer. 
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Among the illustrated articles in Peterson's, 
the following are the more important: “The 
Story of Peg Woffington,” by Beatrice Stur- 
ges; second instalment of Will M. Clemens’ 
Life of John Brown; and “Yale: Her Fads 
and Fancies,’ by Jane Marlin. Mrs. Burton 
ilarrison, Grant Allen, W. Bert Foster and 
Agnes Provost contribute to the fiction of the 
number. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Judging from the headlines of its leading 
features the current issue of Educational Re- 
view is most interesting. They are as follows: 
“Functions of the State Touching Education,” 
by Andrew S. Draper; “Religious Instruction 
in American Schools,” by Levi Seeley; “The 
Economy in High Wages for Teachers,” by 
John Davidson; and “American Graduate 
Schools,” by Hjalmar Edgren. 


“The Rhine Country” is an illustrated arti- 
cle by H. A. Guerber, which takes first place 
in The Chautauquan. Two articles about Ger- 
many treat of its “Social Democracy,” and 
“Financial Markets.” Charles Barnard writes 
entertainingly of the drama “Lohengrin.” Il- 
lustrations of the article include the frontis- 
piece of the number. “Origin of the Demo- 
cratic Party” is by Charles M. Harvey, anda 
sketch of “Justin S. Morrill, the Oldest U. S. 
Senator,” by E. J. Edwards. 


FAMILY. 


The cover of The Ladies’ Home Journal is 
unusually attractive. The drawing is by C. 
D. Gibson and bears the title ‘““My Valentine.” 
Mrs. Burton Harrison writes the opening arti- 
cle, “With Washington in the Minuet,” and 
“The Inner Experiences of a Cabinet Mem- 
ber’s Wife” describes with minuteness New 
Year’s Day festivities at the White House. 
The page devoted to the California Flower 
Fete is attractive from a pictorial standpoint. 
Lilian Bell tells of her impressions, “Among 
the Parisians,’ and the musical feature is 
“Saint Valentine’s March,” by R. M. Stults. 


Demorest’s Family Magazine opens with a 
sketch of Henry Mosler, by Theodore Dreiser. 
and numerous reproductions of the painter's 
skill embellish the article. In “Physical Train- 
ing in Our Public Schools” Mary Annable 
Fanton sets forth the need of this branch of 
education, and there are portraits of seven of 


The fashion notes and illustra- 


its promoters. 
The number as a whole 1s 


tions are helpful. 
excellent. 
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The leading article in the American Kitchen 
Magazine is “Finance in the Home,” by Ellen 
M. Henrotin, a paper read at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Household Economic As- 
sociation. Mrs. Lincoln offers simple but 
tempting menus for a week in February. 
“Two Points of View” is a telling article on 
the domestic service question; another phase 
of the same subject is presented by Mrs. M. V. 


Shailer. : 
JUVENILE. 


The two serials, H. B. Marriott Watson’s 
“The Adventures” and Albert Lee’s “Four 
for a Fortune,” are continued in Harper’s 
Round Table, and the number contains also 
short stories by Lamar Beaumont, Thomas W. 
Lamont, Harold Martin, and Owen Hall. Its 
appearance as a monthly is noted with in- 
terest. 

“Coasting in Central Park” is the frontis- 
piece subject of St. Nicholas. The third of 
Rudyard Kipling’s “Just So Stories” appears 
in this number; this one on “How the Rhi- 
noceros Got His Wrinkly Skin.” Another 
feature of note is the continuation of Frank 
Stockton’s serial, ‘““The Buccaneers of Our 
Coast.” H. A. Ogden writes and illustrates a 
story about “How a Woman Saved an Army.” 
The incident described occurred near Phila- 
delphia in 1777. 


a book sell? Can “Quo Vadis” be an accepted 
standard, and if so, when will the success be 
repeated? For that book leads or stands high 
in four of the five lists that follow. And these 
relative sales are of the work in the regular 
and fine cloth bindings. The paper-covered 
re-prints and editions have sold thousands 
strong—but do not count in the comparisons 


drawn here. 
At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 
“Quo Vadis,” by Henryk Sienkiewicz,’ 55 cents 
and $1.50. 
——e Wynne,” by S. Weir Mitchell, 2 vols., 
1.50. 
§ “Captains Courageous,” by Rudyard Kipling, 
1.10. 
“The Christian,” by Hall Caine, $1.10. 
“London,” by Charles Dana Gibson, $3.75. 
“Drawings,” by Frederic Remington, $3.75. 
“Old Virginia and Her Neighbors,” by John 
Fiske, 2 vols., $3.00. 3 
“Life of Tennyson,” by his son, 2 vols., $9.00. 
“Farthest North,” by F. Nansen, 2 vols., $7.50. 
“Men I Have Known,” by F. W. Farrar, $1.35. 
“Letters of Mrs. Browning,” 2 vols., $3.00. 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury on Songs and 
Lyrics,” 2d series, 75. 


“With Frederick the Great,’ by G. A. Henty, 
$1.10. 
At Wanamaker’s, New York: 

“Hugh Wynne,” by S. Weir Mitchell, 2 vols., 

$1.50. 

$ “Captains Courageous,” by Rudyard Kipling, 
1.10. 

“A Lady of Quality,” by Francis Hodgson Bur- 
nett, $1.10. 

“His Grace of Osmonde,” by Francis Hodgson 
Burnett, $1.10. 

“The Story of Jesus Christ,” by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, $1.50. 

“Equality,” by Edward Bellamy, 90 cents. 

“The Beth Book,” by Sarah Grand, $1.10. 
$ “Soldiers of Fortune,’ by Richard Harding Davis, 
1.10. 

“Old Virginia and Her Neighbors,” by John 
Fiske, 2 vols., $3.00. 
$ “This Country of Ours,” by Benjamin Harrison, 
1.10. 

“Quo Vadis,” by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 55 cents 
and $1.50. 

“Corleone,” A Tale of Sicily, by F. Marion Craw- 
ford, 2 vols., $1.35. 

“Let Us Follow Him, and Other Stories,’ by 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, 75 cents. 


At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, Philadel- 
phia 
“Hugh Wynne,” by S. Weir Mitchell, $1.50. 
“Old Virginia and Her Neighbors,” by John 
Fiske, 2 vols., $3.00. 
“Morocco,” by Edmondo De Amicis, $3.75. 
“The Story of Gladstone’s Life,” by Justin Mc- 


Carthy, $4.50. 
“The Latimers,” by Henry Christopher McCook, 


$1.10. 

At Little, Brown and Company’s, Boston. 
Mass. : 
“Quo Vadis,” by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 
“Alfred, Lord Tennyson,” a Memoir by his son; 


2 vols., $9.00. 
“The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning,” by 


Frederic G. Kenyon, 2 vols., $3.00. 
“Romance and Reality of the Puritan Coast,” by 


Edmund H. Garrett, $1.50. 
“The Story of Jesus Christ,” by Elizabeth Stuart 


Phelps, $1.50. 

At W. B. Clarke and Company’s, Boston, 
Mass. : 
“The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning,” by 


Frederic G. Kenyon, 2 vols., $3.00. 
“Farthest North,” by Fridtjof Nansen, 2 vols., 


$7.50. 

“The Coming People,’ by Charles F. Dole, 75 
cents. 

“Old Virginia and Her Neighbors,’ by John 
Fiske, 2 vols., $3.00. 

“Gondola Days,” by F. Hopkinson Smith, $1.10. 
At De Wolffe, Fiske and Company’s, Boston, 


Mass.: 
“Quo Vadis,” by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 
, “Soldiers of Fortune,” by Richard Harding Davis, 
1.10. 
“The Christian,” by Hall Caine, $1.10. 
“The Story of Jesus Christ,” by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, $1.50. 
“Alfred, Lord Tennyson,” a Memoir by his son, 
2 vols., $0.00. 
. “Captains Courageous,” by Rudyard Kipling, 
1.10. 
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New Letters of Napoleon I. 


Omitted from the edition published under the aus- 
pices of Napoleon III. From the French by 
Lady Mary Loyd. With portrait. 380 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.67. 


There are obvious reasons why many of the 
letters in this volume, which appeared in 
France some little time ago, were not included 
in the edition which was published under the 
auspices of the late French Emperor. They 
show the Scapin-side of the great captain and 
organizer. Seldom, surely, have such striking 
contradictions been exhibited in a single char- 
acter. We marvel more than ever at the broad 
grasp of affairs, which prematurely broke an 
iron constitution; and that is accounted for 
by his condescending to the most trivial de- 
tails. He trusted absolutely none of his Min- 
isters, which is intelligible with such time- 
servers as Talleyrand or Fouché; but even his 
stanchest followers were under a system of sur- 
veillance. He encouraged and rewarded the 
practice of detection. Not only when in Ger- 
many does he comment minutely on the con- 
dition of the Portugese fortresses, which might 
well have been left to the general in com- 
mand, but he warns the chief of police to pay 
special attention to the conversations in a low 
Parisian wineshop. These letters were seldom 
much to his credit, and they are all the more 
interesting. We see the cunning that habit- 
ually leavened his statecraft; the shameless in- 
difference to truth. 

In short, there is an utter absence of self-re- 
spect, and a serene contempt for humiliating 
self-exposure. The writer evidently consid- 
ered himself the man of destiny, superior to 
human sentiments and moral principles, and 


From ** Spanish John.” 
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he made such slight allowances for mistakes 
or infirmities that the letters could rarely have 
been pleasant reading for the recipients. He 
is chary of praise and bitter in blame. He 
shows that, though dominating all by his mili- 
tary genius, he nevertheless stooped to the 
petty jealousies which mischievously divided 
his marshals. Bernadotte was, of course, the 
chief object of his ire, though even Soult and 
Davout seldom came off scathless. But it was 
the members of his own family, the puppet 
kings he had set up, who fared the worst. The 
letters to Louis, Joseph, and Jerome are full 
of objurgation and recrimination. No man of 
conscience or spirit could have held a crown 
under such a suzerain and such conditions, 
and Louis, who was driven to abdicate because 
he would not make Holland a prefecture of 
France, was pursued by his brother with per- 
sistent rancour. As for Napoleon’s versions 
of his relations with Lucien, they are simply 
mendacious. Yet, with his not unjustified 
contempt for the abilities of Joseph and Je- 
rome, the strange thing is that he wrecked his 
ambitions and magnificent schemes on family 
pride. Again and again he abuses the King 
of Westphalia for mishandling an army of 
15,000 men, and he placed Jerome in com- 
mand of 80,000 soldiers when he dared the 
Russian invasion. Joseph, as commander-in- 
chief in Spain, hampered all the combinations 
of more able strategists at critical moments, 
and yet his brother did not withdraw him. 
Moreover, Napoleon not only practiced ter- 
rorism, but torture. He is ever for making 
sanguinary examples. 
The letters are printed in chronological 
order and the first letter in the series is 
dated from the 
year 1800. 

The last is ad- 
dressed to Joseph 
from Philippe- 
ville on the roth 
of June. It be- 
gins with “All is 
not lost,” and in 
it we find the 
phrase his neph- 
ew made memor- 
orable—tout peut 
se retablir. 


Copyright, 1897, by Harper & Brothers. London Times. 


‘Then Father O’ Rourke spake.”’ 
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Picturesque Sicily. 


By William Agnew Paton, author of “Down the 
Islands: A Voyage to the Caribbees,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 384 pp. With appendix. 8vo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.10. 

For the mere tourist in search of the pictur- 
esque, Sicily, as Mr. Paton makes plain, is one 
of the most attractive regions in the world. 
The superficial impressions of landscape and 
architecture are very well worth the tour of the 
island. As the readers of “Down the Islands” 
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beautiful island. It is a storied island,of which 
the story goes back to immemorial time. It 
still exhibits relics of the many races of men 
who have in turn conquered and possessed it, 
and more audibly than the island of which the 
phrase was originally used, still echoes with 
“the drums and tramplings of three con- 
quests.” And indeed of many more than three. 
for Phoenicians, Greeks, Carthaginians, Sara- 
cens, and Normans have been among the con- 
querers of Sicily, and have left traces of their 
conquests. For the traveler 
who has, in addition to a sense 
of the picturesque in man and 
nature, the historical sense, it 
may almost be said that there 
is no such field elsewhere. 
The more the wonder that 
it should have been left 
untilled. To the traveler who is 
also a scholar, the charm of Sic- 
ily must be more than doubled. 
This explains the hold the island 
has taken upon travelers of very 
different temperaments, in whom 
however, were united the aes- 
thetic and the crowning work of 
his literary life, a work which it 
is most unfortunate for historical 
literature that he died when it 
was little more than begun. 
Really, to the reader of Mr. 
Paton’s pages the previous ne- 
glect of Sicily by literary tour- 
ists becomes astonishing, espec- 
ially since it appears that travel- 
ing in Sicily is attended with no 
other dangers or hardships but 
such as for healthy bodies and 
active minds add zest to travel. 
“The image in the soul” of ordi- 
nary readers that is evoked by 
the mention of Sicily is probably 
little more than a vague compos- 
ite of a busy Palermo inhabited 
by a ragged crowd, of the ruins 


From “Picturesque Sicily.” Copyright, 1897, by Harper & Brothers. of a Greek temple or so, of an 


Sicilian Peasants. 


and the followers of the author in that journey 
know, he is very susceptible to whatever is 
striking and picturesque in nature and human 
nature and art, and exceptionally capable of 
reproducing these impressions. Even in this 
respect he has a much ampler and more varied 
field in Sicily than in the Caribbean. In nat- 
ural beauty alone is there any comparison, for 
the works of man in the West Indies are triv- 
ial in extent and, historically speaking, recent 
in date. But Sicily is very much more than a 


organized banditti called the 

Mafia, of which all honest men 
go in terror, of the mining of sulphur, and 
the culture of oranges and raisins. For such 
readers it is not an exaggeration to say that 
“Picturesque Sicily” will have the attrac- 
tiveness of the recital of a voyage of dis- 
covery. They will learn from it that there 
are more and more imposing remains of Gre- 
cian architecture in Sicily than in Greece itself. 
that in the details and especially in the mosaics 
of Monreale and Cefalu the Norman conquest 
of Sicily has left relics more worthy of study 
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than any contemporary work upon the conti- 
nent of Europe, that the outlines of the ancient 
Syracuse are still decipherable—in a word, 
that Sicily, instead of being a wilderness, is a 
vast treasure house. 

All this information, and far more, is im- 
parted to the reader, not in the least in the 
manner of a guidebook or a manual, but in the 
course of the narrative of the experiences of 
travel by an intelligent and sympathetic and 
enjoying traveler. In fact, nothing is more ad- 
mirable in Mr. Paton’s book than the skill with 
which the historical and archaeological knowl- 
edge necessary to the comprehension of what 
is actually to be seen in Sicily is made inci- 
dental to the personal narrative and blended 
with it. Appendices contain also expositions 
of the current political and social conditions 
of Sicily, under the titles of “La Mafia,” “Brig- 
andage,” and “The Sicilian Question,” which 
is ultimately the same as the Irish question, a 
question of insufficient food, a chronic dearth, 
liable at any time to take on the acute phase of 
famine. N.Y. Times. 


Memory and Its Cultivation. 

By F. W. Edridge-Green, M. D., F. R. C. S., 
author of “Colour Blindness and Colour Per- 
ception,’ etc. The International Scientific 
Series. 311 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.23. 

Dr. Edridge-Green is an independent think- 
er, and has made many observations and criti- 
cisms that are really valuable. On the other 
hand, his work is antiquated in its foundation 
and is not of any great applicability; for it is 
based on what is really the old scholastic doc- 
trine of mental “faculties,” translated into 
physiological terms, and the practical applica- 
tion on which the author seems to lay most 
stress is a system of mnemonics not essentially 
different from those “artificial systems” which 
he himself regards as of very partial utility. 
Yet in spite of defects in philosophical con- 


The coffer of the Cid preserved in the cloister of the Cathedral 
of Burgos. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. From ‘‘ The Cid Campeador.”’ 
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ception and failure in pursuit of what is per- 
haps a chimerical aim, he is interesting and 
not unsuccessful in the pure science of the 
matter. 

On the philosophically fundamental ques- 
tion as to the relations between mind and body 
Dr. Edridge-Green holds no coherent theory 
at all. Sometimes he speaks of mind as an 
entity acting on, and acted on by, body as 
another entity; sometimes he identifies the 
various “faculties of the mind” with parts of 
the brain, speaking of “faculties” as actually 
“in the cerebrum” and as “emitting nervous 
force.” While he rejects phrenology, he re- 
gards the phrenological system as “certainly 
the best system extant, as far as the discovery 
and definition of ultimate faculties (excluding 
memory) is concerned.” Yet when he comes 
to criticize the phrenological enumeration of 
the faculties and to suggest improvements in 
it, his criticisms and suggestions are good 
within the limits of the doctrine, and he goes 
some way towards resolving the “faculties” 
into the psychological elements of which they 
are composed. 

In physiology, as in psychology, the author 
has not always the newest lights. His view 
that the optic thalami and the corpora striata 
are the seats respectively of sensory and of 
motor memory is very disputable. And al- 
though in his view that perception and mem- 
ory of an impression do not occupy the same 
portion of the brain he agrees with some of 
the latest authorities, his argument here is 
vitiated by the assumption that each distinct 
mental faculty must have a locally distinguish- 
able seat. Where he seems to be at his best 
is in the reduction of both “sensory” and 
“motor” memory to particular experiences. 
By this he gets rid of that rather unfortunate 
term of the physiologists, “unconscious cere- 
bration.” Unless there has been some past 
particular experience, he shows, no amount 
of “unconscious cerebration” will end in any 
mental product. If a piece of mental work 
that could not be done before is done after an 
interval of rest, the real explanation is that 
there has been some revival of particular im- 
pressions which could not previously be re- 
vived for want of the appropriate linking with 
the present. Those who speak of “uncon- 
scious cerebration” would perhaps admit this 
when it is pointed out; but, after all, their 
phrase remains a misleading one, and Dr. Ed- 
ridge-Green has substituted a correct state- 
ment of the problem in psychological terms for 
what is little more than a mere general asset- 
tion that some kind of physiological process 1s 
correlated both with those mental processes 
that come into full consciousness and with 
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those that do not. He also brings to light a 
false implication of the phrase of the physiolo- 
gists, in so far as this suggests that mental 
work can be done at all without mental condi- 
tions. 

Connected with this view that specific psy- 
chological explanation must be sought of the 
revival of memories is the principle Dr. Ed- 
ridge-Green lays down that “each impression 
remains distinct and separate from the others, 
unless combined by an effort of the will, 
or through directly reviving a_ previous 
impression, which becomes _ subsequently 
revived as being similar.” This he well 
illustrates by such examples as that of 
asking any one to draw the figures on the 
clock-face without looking at a time-piece. 
All the requisite 
single impressions 
have been both 
received and re- 
peated in combi- 
nation numberless 
times, and _ yet 
some mistake is 
inevitably made if 
they have never 
been consciously 
—or, as he says, 
voluntarily — 
brought into rela- 
tion with one an- 
other. Though 
there: may be 
some dispute as to 
thepreciseshare of 
volition in bring- 
ing impressions 
together in the 
first instance, the 
examples given 
certainly show 
that effective me- 
mory is not possible without previous under- 
standing. 

It must be remarked that Dr. Edridge- 
Green assigns to the term “memory” rather 
an extended sense, using it to mean what some 
psychologists call “retentiveness,” or the gen- 
eral fact that impressions are revivable. All 
past impressions, he holds, might be revived, 
given the proper conditions. Thus, in a sense. 
there is “memory” of all that has ever been 
experienced. From “remembrance,” which is 
an involuntary process, he distinguishes “re- 
collection,” which is voluntary. All “recogni- 
tion of objects” is part of memory. We do 
not usually say that we “remémber” a familiar 
object, but psychologically its recognition be- 
longs to memory in the generalized sense. On 
these points of terminology, at least, no objec- 
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tion can be raised to Dr. Edridge-Green’s 
treatment. Among psychologists slight indi- 
vidual differences seem unavoidable, and no 
one can complain if terms are used by each 
writer consistently, and if their meanings do 
not deviate too much from ordinary usage. 
London Atheneum. 


Mrs. Craigie’s New Romance. 


The School for Saints. By John Oliver Hobbes, author 
of “Some Emotions and a Moral,” etc. 405 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

This fantastic story by John Oliver Hobbes 
is absolutely different from the ordinary 
novel, for it has no particular plot, and the 
characters walk in and out in a delightfully 
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inconsequential manner; in fact, it resembles 
a succession of brilliant scenes interspersed 
with reflections rather than a connected 
story. Robert Orange, the hero, turns 
Roman Catholic, and he and his friends dis- 
cuss religion with some fervor; but they 
never become tiresome about it or give the 
impression that they are preaching at the 
reader. One feels that the conversations 
are introduced more from the author’s exu- 
berant joy in the subject than from any wish 
to proselytize. The book resembles, indeed, 
in this characteristic and in the clearness with 
which the most subordinate characters are de- 
fined, Laurence Oliphant’s “Altiora Peto,” a 
book like this one written by a brilliant writer 
evidently under the obsession of a very strong 
religious idea. But even in the case of such 
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an artistic writer as John Oliver Hobbes the 
weakness of introducing a pet subject is cur- 
iously illustrated, where the subordinate char- 
acters are so good, by the comparative failure 
of Robert Orange, the hero, and his lady 
Brigit, who produce almost all the Roman 
Catholic talking and writing: they do not 
seem to lite quite in the same way as Reckage 
and his brother, Lord Wight, Lady Fitz- 
Reeves, and that accomplished scoundrel Pur- 
flete. The hero and heroine are elusive, they 
seem more minds than persons, and this cold- 
ness and want of directness in their presenta- 
tion seems due to the fact that they are used 
chiefly for the emission of the author’s ideas. 
But as we have hinted, the author riots in a 
wealth of minor characters whose conversa- 
tion and acts are most amusing and convinc- 
ing. Real and imaginary people are mingled 
in a most eccentric fashion: Disraeli is intro- 
duced by name, although it must be confessed 
he is rather disappointing, and an English 
ambassador to Paris is brought in under a 
very thin disguise; and for many of the other 
characters actuality is suggested by foot- 
notes or parentheses purporting to represent 
actual events. But there is no vulgarity about 
it, and none of them depends for its interest 
on any likeness, fancied or real, to actual per- 
sons. Then the plot itself is wild enough to 
satisfy the fantastic character of the actors. 
We are whirled off from Paris to an English 
by-election, and thence to General Prim and a 
Carlist rising in Spain; reigning Grand Dukes 
and their agents intrigue mysteriously and 
purposelessly throughout the proceedings. 
and altogether it is one of the most fascinating 
olla podridas we have met for some time. 
At the end the author promises to continue 
the history of Mr. Robert Orange, and if 
the second part is half as good as this it 
will be decidedly welcome. 

London Atheneum. 
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The Social Problem in Switzerland. 


Social Switzerland. Studies of present-day social 
movements and legislation in the Swiss Repub- 
lic. By William Harbutt Dawson, author of 
“Germany and the Germans,” etc. 301 pp. 
12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.03. 

Mr. Dawson writes primarily for the expert, 
and those who are intimately connected with 
trade organizations or social work in this 
country will find his book particularly sugges- 
tive and instructive; but in these days, when 
such problems as the relief of the unemployed. 
the housing of the aged poor, or the protection 
of the working classes, are forced into such 
tremendous prominence, the experiments 
which have been carried on in Switzerland be- 
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come of universal interest. We could haye 
wished that Mr. Dawson had pointed out more 
distinctly the difference between the social leg- 
islation now in force in England, France and 
Germany and that of the various cantons jn 
Switzerland, for his book would then have 
been of more value to the general reader, who 
is not always too well informed with regard to 
the intricacies of social legislation. 

The first section of the book deals with the 
organization and protection of labor in fac- 
tories. In Switzerland the law fixes a normal 
day of eleven hours, though ten hours only 
may be worked on Saturday and the days pre- 
ceding holidays. There seems to be little or 
no desire for an eight-hour day. In the mid- 
dle of the day at least an hour’s rest must be 
given to all workpeople. Sunday work is only 
permitted under special circumstances, and all 
factory regulations—as to conditions and 
hours of work, payment of wages, fines, &.— 
must be submitted to the Cantonal Govern- 
ment, “which first takes the opinion thereon of 
the workpeople themselves.” Sunday and 
night work is prohibited for women, who are 
allowed an extra half-hour for the mid-day 
rest—when they have household duties to per- 
form. The regulations with regard to child 
labor do not, however, appear to be very sat- 
isfactory. 

Under the general heading of “Industrial 
Peace” we have next an account of the Indus- 
trial Courts of Arbitration which are now to 
be found in most cantons. All minor disputes 
between employer and employee are finally 
settled by the judges of these courts; but there 
seems little doubt that the side of the employee 
is much favored, and employers are by no 
means satisfied with the workings of the courts 
of arbitration. There are three judges—one 
chosen from the civil courts, one from the 
ranks of the employers, and one from among 
the men—but Mr. Dawson adds, very signifi- 
cantly, “there is a tendency for employing 
members of the courts, or certain of them, to 
vote with the labor side from motives of trade 
rivalry or with the object of ingratiating them- 
selves with the working classes.” 

Switzerland would appear to be a haven of 
rest for the unemployed working man. There 
are relief stations situated in all parts of the 
country—stations very different in every re 
spect from the English workhouse—and labor 
registries are to be found in every town of any 
importance. As is generally known, it has 
fallen to the lot of Switzerland to make the 
first practical experiments in compulsory out 
of-work insurance, and Mr. Dawson gives af 
excellent history of the attempt and its results 
in the various cantons. The homes for the 
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aged poor, which are scattered throughout 
Switzerland, are ideal establishments, and it is 
painful to realize we have so few establish- 
ments like the Greisenasyl of Berne in this 
country. 

The book concludes with chapters on tech- 
nical education and the control of the drink 
traffic. “Social Switzerland” is altogether a 
suggestive and instructive book—a book to 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest. 

London Academy. 


A Book for Boys. 


The Rock of the Lion. By Molly Elliot Seawell, author 
of “Paul Jones,” etc. Illustrated by A. I. Kel- 
ler. 333 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

“The Rock of the Lion” is a stirring story 

for boys, dealing with the period from 1779 

to 1783. The hero, an Ameri- 
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that respiration and the action of the heart are 
both modified in sleep. Breathing is slower 
and shallower, and the amount of carbonic 
acid eliminated is less than in the waking state; 
the pulse is also slower. But Morso and other 
observers have recently shown that more pro- 
found changes take place. The character as 
well as the depth of the respiration is altered, 
and the circulation undergoes an important 
modification, which changes the distribution 
of blood in the body. The limbs are found to 
increase in volume owing to the relaxation 
of the blood-vessels in the skin, which permits 
a larger flow of blood over the surface of the 
body. This quite accords with the common 
experience of a lessened power to resist cold 
during sleep. The blood is more distributed 
in the skin, and therefore more exposed to 


can midshipman is seized in a ——_—_ "=e; 


England by a press gang, and 
is carried to the beleaguered 
Gibraltar. Spending several 
months there, he is able finally 
to get beyond the Spanish lines 
and to reach Paris. There he 
meets Benjamin Franklin and 
his old commander Paul Jones, 
and there he hears of the sur- 
render of Cornwallis. To find 
an English kinsman he goes 
again to Gibraltar and witness- 
es the last great assault upon 
the British holding the Rock. 
In the end he returns to Amer- 
ica and reaches the goal of his 
ambition—the Captaincy of an 
American man-of-war 

The book is written with 
much dash and spirit, as well > ¥ + 
as with painstaking accuracy, [jeg 
and the period of which it 
treats will doubtless become 
more luminous and vital to its 
young readers. 


N. Y. Times. 


The Mystery of Sleep. 


Sleep: Its Physiology, Pathology, Hygiene and Psy- 
chology. By Marie "eManacéine. Illustrated. 
The Contemporary Science Series. 341 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

This is a painstaking attempt to gather up 
the results of recent scientific research into the 
phenomena of sleep. The first chapter, which 
deals with the physiology of the subject, is 
much the best. Considerable attention has 
been paid of late years to the nature of the 
Processes which occur in sleep, and some defi- 
nite results have been obtained by modern ex- 
perimental science. It has long been known 
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Langton was taken down the hill in a wheelbarrow. 


chills. At the same time this relaxation of the 
cutaneous vessels causes a general fall of ar- 
terial pressure by diminishing the resistance. 
The result is a lessened blood-flow through the 
brain, which shrinks in volume. This has 
been corroborated by the direct observation 
and measurement of brains exposed by in- 
juries to the head. It is found that they always 
contract and grow pale as sleep comes on, re- 
gaining their color and size at the moment of 
awakening. Additional proof is afforded by 
Morso’s ingenious balance, which permits a 
subject to go to sleep when lying horizontally 
in a state of perfect equilibrium. In sleep the 
head tips up and the feet go down, indicating 
the distribution of blood in that direction; 
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awakening is accompanied by the reverse. 
The same experiments have also proved that 
the nerves of sense are awake during sleep. 
They transmit impulses to the brain and recall 
it to activity. Thus a sound or a light will 
cause the pale, anemic brain of the sleeper to 
flush and tips down the head end of the bal- 
ance, and it does this before the sleeper 
awakens, even without awakening him if the 
stimulus be only slight. These observations 
show very prettily how the senses keep watch 
for the sleeping brain and how awaking is ef- 
fected. They also show that sleep does not 
affect the whole body. The writer of this book 
goes a good deal further, and lays it down—on 
very insufficient grounds—that in sleep noth- 
ing sleeps except the brain, and of the brain 
nothing sleeps except “consciousness.” The 
use of this term, with the dictum that sleep is 
the “resting-time of consciousness,’ shows 
where science stops in the matter and where 
mere words begin. 

In the chapter on the pathology of sleep 
such subjects as insomnia, hibernation, som- 
nambulism, and double personality are dis- 
cussed, and some curious cases are given. The 
least satisfactory section of the book is that 
which deals with the most important and, to 
the general public, the most interesting part of 
the subject—namely, the hygiene of sleep. 
Sound advice on this head would be valuable 
in the present day, but the writer’s views, so 
far as they depart from mere commonplace, 
tend rather to a _ mischievous interference 
with nature than to an enlightened regard for 
her laws. The fourth and last chapter treats of 
dreams, and sets forth such knowledge as sci- 
entific observation has been able to glean 
about them. A copious bibliography is ap- 
pended to each chapter. London Times. 
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Venice. 
The Reflex of Its Life in Its Art. 


The Venetian Painters of the Renaissance. With an in- 
dex to their works. By Bernhard Berenson. 
Third edition. With twenty-four photogravure 
illustrations. 162 pp. Quarto, $3.75; by mail, 
$3.97. 

Mr. Berenson is brief, and, on the whole. 
critically sound. Hence there is a place for 
his which has already appeared in unillus- 
trated form, but gains, as an introduction to 
Venetian art, through the numerous and beau- 
tiful reproductions which expand the present 
edition. When we have accepted his criticism 
as sound, however, we have approved only his 
interpretation of individual painters. The 
general outlook of the work suffers from a 
curious misapprehension. It sprang evidently 
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from that desire to establish a formula which is 
at the bottom of all the sins of the often ex- 
tremely sinful Morellian school of criticism, 
Mr. Berenson has been taken captive by the 
Renaissance. He has, at the same time, felt 
more keenly the beauty in Venetian painting 
than the beauty of Florentine and Central Ital- 
ian art. Accordingly he decides that the Re- 
naissance culminated in Venice, and offers an 
ingenious theory to prove it. As a matter of 
fact, Venice stands apart from the central 
spirit of the Renaissance, and it was the de- 
cadence of Italian art, not its happy culmina- 
tion, which was reached in the city on the 
Adriatic. 

Mr. Berenson overlooks a point which has 
been overlooked by many writers before him 
namely, that while the chief characteristic of 
Renaissance life was rich, full-blooded _per- 
sonality, the most personal, and therefore 
most vital, element in the characteristic art 
of the Renaissance was almost austere and as- 
cetic in significance. Noting that the men of 
the Renaissance were disposed to throw off the 
trammels of medizvalism and enjoy them: 
selves to their heart’s content, Mr. Berenson 
assumes that the most expressive art of Italy is 
the art in which this enjoyment is reflected. 
This assumes too much. One of the most in- 
teresting phases of the Renaissance is ob- 
served in the tendency of men addicted to 
all sorts of personal license to make their art 
refined, fastidious, spiritual. The dominant 
note of Venetian art is a note of the flesh. The 
best art of the Renaissance, on the other hand, 
the art of the Florentines and Central Italians 
was essentially an art of the spirit. We do not 
quarrel with Mr. Berenson’s interpretation of 
Venetian art as a reflection of Venetian life. 
It was that in the fullest sense of the term. 
But it is misleading to view the work of Giorg- 
ione, Titian, Tintoretto and Lorenzo Lotto as 
marking the apex of Renaissance art. On the 
contrary, its very reflection of the Venetian 
idea kept it from being this. Mr. Berenson 
overlooks, again, the gulf that divides Vene- 
tian from Florentine, and even Roman, cul- 
ture. We know that in Rome and Florence 
the seeds of corruption were sown in the 
golden age of the Renaissance, but we know 
that some instinct of taste, some intellectual 
force, kept the artistic development of those 
two centres from efflorescing into quite the 
materialistic blossom that made Venice fam- 
ous. When the force of Florentine and Um- 
brian art was spent it died. By the time the 
Renaissance had borne its best fruits in Ven 
ice, by the time the movement which is ex- 
pressed in the names of Vivarini, Crivelli and 
sellini, had accomplished its purpose, the nat- 
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vral tastes of the city had settled themselves 
and art was moulded to suit them. They were 
decadent tastes, tastes far removed from the 
philosophy, the poetry, the literary and meta- 
physical enthusiasms which had brought about 
such magical things in Tuscany and Umbria. 
and even in towns as far north as Verona. 
They were the tastes of a people loving 
sumptuous feasts and gorgeous pageants (as 
Mr. Berenson himself reminds us), and the joy 
of mere life was the joy that Giorgione, his 
contemporaries and successors, strove to put 
into their work. The great painters of Venice 
sought, as Mr. Berenson justly points out, the 
beauty of life. The painters who adorned a 
slightly earlier generation, and whose work 
our author mistakenly calls academic, were in 
love with the beauty of beauty. 

Mr. Berenson is just to the eighteenth cen- 
tury in Venice; he is aware of Longhi and 
Tiepelo, of Guardi and Canaletto, and he has 
the courage to describe them with warmth. 
The truth is that these men, coming as they 
did in a time of aridity, were nevertheless so 
brilliant, and, in a special sense, so accom- 
plished, that they almost turned their time into 
a great epoch. Tiepolo, above all, is a figure 
before whom we moderns may well doff our 
hats. 

There are twenty-four photogravure illus- 
trations, after the originals, as painted by 
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Titian, Bellini, Crivelli, Di Barbart, Giorg- 
ione, Sebastian del Piombo, Palma, Lotto, 
Cima, Veronese, Bordone, Tintoretto, and 
others. It is not alone Berenson’s criticisms 
which are so valuable, but he has added an in- 
dex to the works of the principal Venetian 
painters, which indicates where their paint- 
ings are to be found—whether in private 
hands, in churches, or in the great galleries 
of the world. We see accredited to Boston 
two Titians. N. Y. Tribune. 


Among South Sea Islands. 


Islands of the Southern Seas. Hawaii, Samoa, New 
Zealand, Tasmania, Australia and Java. By 
Michael Myers Shoemaker, author of “East- 
wood,” etc. Illustrated. 277 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.99. 

Mr. Shoemaker, who has already given us 
the story of travels in Asia Minor, Siam, and 
Turkestan under the respective and taking 
titles of “Eastward,” “The Kingdom of the 
White Woman,” and “Trans-Caspia; or, The 
Sealed Provinces of the Czar,” has just pub- 
lished “Islands of the Southern Seas,” in which 
he describes a trip taken last year to Hawaii. 
Samoa, New Zealand, Tasmania, Australia, 
and Java. 

This last work of Mr. Shoemaker’s is a de- 
cided improvement upon his earlier writings. 
He evinces the same excellent faculty of ob- 
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servation, although his narrative is still marred 
by too much discursiveness and a not infre- 
quent lack of the sense of proportion. His 
style is better, but he has not entirely over- 
come the faults of introducing trivial personal 
incidents, allusion to ailments, etc., and of 
comparing scenes and occurrences with the 
natural but sometimes provincial standard of 
his home surroundings. These are the invar- 
iable earmarks of the amateur, but they are 
much less frequent in this last book than in 
his earlier volumes, and there is ground for 
hope that they will disappear in future works 
from his pen. 

Mr. Shoemaker and Mr. Ten Eyck Wendell 
left San Francisco on their trip around the 
world in June, 1896. They stopped first at 
Honolulu. From Honolulu to Samoa is a 
steamer trip of about six days. Mr. Shoe- 
maker and his companion had only two hours, 
during which the steamer tarried at Apia, to 
gain their ideas of Samoa, so that their impres- 
sions are naturally not worthy of much atten- 
tion. 

Auckland, New Zealand, was reached in 
four days from Samoa, and then followed a 
trip by rail to Mercer. 

From Dunedin our travelers steamed across 
the tempestuous thousand miles of ocean be- 
tween New Zealand and Tasmania and were 
tossed upon “the long wash of Australasian 
seas.” Three days and a half brought them to 
the entrance of Storm Bay, and thence to the 
City of Hobart, which Mr. Shoemaker says 
“thas at all times been the centre of whatever 
life Tasmania could boast of, a life so con- 
nected and bound up with the convicts sent 
out from England that to this day the shadow 
of those long dead times rests like a blight 
over all this fair island.” 

Mr. Shoemaker 
and his _ friend 
turned their faces 
northward from 
Tasmania to Aus- 
tralia, “the land 
of the never, 
never.” There is 
little new in the 
author’s descrip- 
tions of Port 
Philip and Mel- 
bourne, of Sydney, 
the Blue Moun- 
tains, the Hawkes- 
berry River and 
Brisbane, and in 
fact the portion of 
the book devoted 
to Australia, as is 
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perhaps natural, is the least interesting. 
The voyage in a tramp steamer from Bris- 
bane to Batavia, one of over 3,000 miles, 
was a slow one and consumed nearly 
three weeks. The journey along the great 
barrier reef of Australia, through Torres Strait 
the Arafura Sea, and the Eastern Archipelago 
has much of interest and even of danger, and 
the author seems to have fully appreciated the 
novelty of the trip and the salient points of in- 
terest en route. Arrived at Batavia early in 
December, the travelers remained there for 
three weeks and made a fairly thorough ex- 
ploration of the island. They visited Weltre- 
veden, the city of “quite content;” Buitenzorg 
with its delightful climate, and the Preanger; 
drove through gorgeous tropical forests, went 
by rail to Moas, and there digressed for a visit 
to Boro Bodo, with its magnificent and unique 
Buddhist or Brahmin temples; inspected the 
Dieng plateau and Djokjakarta, the ancient 
city of the old native State, and Brambanan, 
with its old ruins. Mr. Shoemaker’s descrip- 
tions of Javanese life and of its temple and 
palace ruins are interesting and vivid. 

N. Y, Times. 


On Blue Water. 


By Edmondo DeAmicis. 
Brown. Illustrated. 387 pp. 
mail, $1.90. 


Those who enjoy descriptions of the scenery 
of the ocean will find some splendid examples 
of “word-painting”’ in this book. The author 
not only has the eye of an artist, but is also a 
master of language, to say nothing of his gift 
of poetical imagination. So far as the transla- 
tion is concerned, however it may be in re- 
spect to fidelity, it is eminently praiseworthy 
in its results. 

Descriptions of the shapes of the clouds and 
the hues of the ocean, however, are not to be 
described, nor is it worth while to quote from 
them, even if they are exceptionally magnifi- 
cent. In this case they come in naturally as 
incidents of the voyage, and there we may 
leave them. There are other descriptions in 
the book less pleasing, indeed, but more in- 
structive. The author appears to have made 
the voyage from Genoa to Buenos Ayres in 
the steamer “Galileo,” in company with a few 
cabin passengers and fifteen hundred emi- 
grants in the steerage, simply to observe 
human nature. Nearly the whole of the book 
is taken up with studies of character, slight. 
but extremely clever. So far as his cabin com- 
panions are concerned, his sketches are enter- 
taining enough, but with one exception they 


Translated by Jacob B. 
12mo, $1.70; by 
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zrouse no deep emotion. But “the young lady 
from Mestre,” in the grasp of death, but spend- 
ing what was left of her strength in deeds 
of mercy and sympathy, is too beautiful and 
pathetic a figure to fade quickly from the read- 
er’s memory. She seems, in truth, to purify 
the whole atmosphere of the ship, which would 
otherwise be disgusting enough. For it is the 
wretched emigrants that, after all, figure chief- 
ly in the book. Loathsome from disease. 
from poverty, from toil; most loathsome from 
moral degradation and uncurbed passions— 
the author yet takes them to his heart in gen- 
erous and patriotic sympathy. Victims of 
numberless ages of grinding oppression, even 
now hardly less cruel than formerly; con- 
demned to starvation whether they toil or not 
—how is it possible to judge their ignorance 
and feebleness harshly! Their very hilarity 
distresses the author by its thoughtlessness, 
and yet this pitiful horde forgot everything, in 
the very moment of disembarking, to murmur 
to their angelic benefactress, “the young lady 
from Mestre,” greetings in which there seemed 
togooutto her “all the good and all the purity 
which the bitterness and sorrow of a toilsome 
existence” had left in them. N.Y. Post. 
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The Decoration of Houses. 

By Edith Wharton and Ogden Codman, Jr. Illus- 
trated. 204 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, 
$3.20. 

One opens a new book on decoration with 

a weary anticipation, remembering how much 

has been lately written on the subject for 

Americans, and to how little purpose; but now 

the whole style and practice of decoration has 

changed, and the teaching of the last genera- 
tion has become obsolete. “The Decoration 
of Houses,” a handsome, interesting, and well- 
written book, not only is an example of the re- 
cent reversion to quasi-classic styles and 
methods, but signalizes the complete reac- 
tion that has thrown to the winds, even before 
the public discovered it, perhaps, the lately ac- 
cepted doctrines of constructive virtue, sin- 
cerity, and the beauty of use. The authors 
take the new ground uncompromisingly, snap 
their fingers at sincerity, have no horror of 
shams, and stand simply on proportion, har- 
mony of lines, and other architectural quali- 
ties. 

The thread of their discussion is historical. 

Its illustrations, taken from Italian, French 

and English interiors, with a somewhat om- 


——— 
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FRENCH CHAIRS, XV AND XVI CENTURIES. 


From the Gavet Collection. 


Copyright, 1897, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


From “ The Decoration of Houses.” 
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nivorous appetite, are of various interest; but 
the book is the fruit of study, and of a larger 
knowledge of examples than has commonly 
been the case with its predecessors. It is 
aimed, not at professional readers, but at the 
public, whom it instructs with many intelli- 
gent criticisms and sensible directions, calling 
their attention to artistic aspects of decoration 
which have been neglected by writers of the 
last dispensation. It touches the root of pres- 
ent difficulty when it says, in the preface, that 
“the vulgarity of current decoration has its 
source in the indifference of the wealthy to 
architectural fitness.”” But, to the authors. 
architectural fitness means agreeable propor- 
tions and combination of lines, and no more. 

The temptation of the literature that we 
have left behind was that any ready-witted 
writer could discourse magisterially about dec- 
oration; and, inasmuch as his material was 
pure theory, it called for neither experience 
nor knowledge, nor yet for artistic or tech- 
nical acquirement; in truth, after the begin- 
ning, the writers were mainly literary men and 
amateurs. Nevertheless there were valuable 
truths in their writings, and principles which 
under due limitation, should have infused 
freshness, vitality, and manliness into decora- 
tive work. If these have been forgotten before 
they have borne their due fruit, the fault may 
have been in the narrowness, vehemence, and 
want of technical enlightenment with which 
they were urged. But whether we are morally 
wise, or historically, the things we need for 
decorative work are taste and instinct for form 
—dqualities which still wait their development 
among Americans. Till these are evolved, we 
must either intrust ourselves to professional 
hands, or be left to vibrate between the dicta 
of dilettanti on the one hand and doctrinaires 
on the other. N.Y. Post. 


Heirlooms in Miniatures. 


By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, with a chapter 
on minature painting by Emily Drayton Taylor. 
With numerous reproductions of the best ex- 
amples of colonial, revolutionary and modern 
miniature painters. 259 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$3.00; by mail, $3.19. 

Miss Wharton’s last book is one of the best 
contributions to the growing lore of Colonial 
and later history that we have yet had. Her 
earlier works, “Through Colonial Door- 
ways,” “Colonial Days and Dames,” and 
“A Last Century Maid,” showed her capital 
mastery and thorough knowledge of local 
history, and were full of the atmosphere of 
tl.e times and places of which they gave such 
graphic pictures. In her last work she has de- 


voted herself to the subject of miniatures and 


has gathered her material from a broad survey 
of family history, from early days down to our 
own. Nearly a hundred illustrations repro- 
duce the best examples of Colonial, Revolu- 
tionary and modern miniature painters, and 
New York and New England, Maryland and 
Virginia, South Carolina and Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and New Jersey, as well as Phil- 
adelphia, have contributed from their heir- 
looms and art treasures. The work of Mal. 
bone and the Peales, of Trumbull and Gilbert 
Stuart, of Ramage and Fulton, of Conway and 
Isabey, and of Sully and Brown and Mrs. Tay- 
lor, is admirably described in the text, so that 


GENERAL JOHN J. VAN RENSSELAER, 
By John Ramage, 


Copyright, 1897, by J. B. Lippincott Company. 
From “ Heirlooms in Miniatures.” 


both text and illustrations lend added interest 
to one another. Mrs. Taylor supplies a capital 
chapter on the history of miniature painting 
an art in which her own success enables her to 
speak with knowledge and judgment. Miss 
Wharton has rescued from oblivion some hith- 
erto unprinted verses by Nicholas Biddle, 
which show that even in his youth—they are 
dated in 1804—that versatile genius was able 
to put a special grace and charm in the clever 
jeu d’esprit now first made public. Miss Whar- 
ton was among the earliest writers on colonial 
and local history to show that the subject was 
capable of being made interesting and lively. 
Her latest book proves that her stores of an- 
tiquarian research are easily within reach for 
the benefit of her readers, and that men and 
women of our own day are as good subjects 
for the artist as were the ancestral figures that 
are set before us as something more and better 
than the every day type of our own generation 
Charming as are many of the pictures repro 
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duced in this volume of historical characters 
and of beauties of Revolutionary and earlier 
and later traditions, none exceed, few equal, in 
interest the portraits of Dr. Weir Mitchell and 
of some of the ladies of our own day, here 
given as examples of the success of miniature 
painting to-day. Philadelphia Ledger. 


A Scottish Romance. 


Spanish John. Being a memoir, now first published 
in complete form, of the early life and adven- 
tures of Colonel John McDonell, known as 
“Spanish John,” when a lieutenant in the com- 
pany of St. James of the Regiment Irlandia, in 
the service of the King of Spain, operating in 
Italy. By William McLennan. Illustrated by 
. de Myrbach. 271 pp. 12mo, $1.10° by mail, 
1.23. ; 


The hero of this story, one of the Mc- 
Donells, of Scotland, is presented in the first 
chapter as a young boy just about to be sent to 
the Scots’ College in Rome. Though intended 
for the priesthood, he displays a natural bent 
for the career of a soldier. On his way to 
Rome, in company with his cousin, 
Angus McDonald, he has a num- 
ber of adventures that show his 
youthful recklessness, as well as a 
great deal of pluck and character. 
At the college he forms a friend- 
ship with one of the priests, Father 
Urbani, who helps him out of the 
scrapes into which he is continually 
falling. Through Father Urbani 
he meets the Scotch pretender. 
“His Majesty, James III,” who is 
living in exile in Rome. He gives 
such evidence of being unfitted for 
the Church, that he is permitted to 
leave the college and joins the 
Spanish troops operating in Italy. 
During his first battle he distin- 
guishes himself for bravery, and 
wirs a promotion, and he adds to 
his honors by his services at Vel- 
letri. He is then sent by the Duke 
of York, younger son of the Pre- 
tender, to Scotland, on a secret 
mission in behalf of Prince Charles 
being intrusted with a large sum 

of gold. On the journey he encounters 
many difficulties, which culminate, after 
his arrival in Scotland, in the loss by theft 
of the money. He does not lose courage, 
however, and though he’ witnesses the col- 
lapse of the Bonnie Prince’s cause, he re- 
venges himself superbly on his enemies. It is 
a capital story, picturesque in scene and in- 
genious in incident. Charmingly appropriate 


From “ Spanish John.” 


and in intimate relation to the text are the 
numerous illustrations by F. de Myrbach. 
Philadelphia Press. 


Recent and Coming Eclipses. 


Being Notes on the Total Solar Eclipses of 1893, 
1896 and 1808. By Sir Norman Lockyer, K. C. 
B., F. R. S. Illustrated. 166 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $1.80; by mail, $1.94. 

Professor Norman Lockyer has occupied an 
exceptional place, not merely in England, but 
in Europe, for more than thirty years, as a 
student of solar phenomena. This is by no 
means the only department of astronomy in 
which his investigations have attracted atten- 
tion; but it is one of the most important. This 
accomplished scientist has very sagaciously 
taught that if we could only learn the chemical. 
structural and other secrets of our own sun 
we should be the better fitted to understand 
the composition of and power at work in 
those other multitudinous suns, the stars. The 
spectroscope has been Professor Lockyer’s 
chief instrument of research; and its use, in 
combination with the photographic plate, in 


Copyright, 1891, by Harper & Brothers 


“ He was fighting for time. 


analyzing the corona and chromosphere of the 
sun is the chief topic which he discusses in 
“Recent and Coming Eclipses.” Sir Norman 
here confines himself, however, almost exclu- 
sively to the eclipses of 1896 and 1898. Al- 
though only one of these is yet an accom- 
plished fact, and though the observations in 
connection with it were not as full and satis- 
factory as could be wished, nevertheless a few 
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significant photographs were obtained. These 
and the principle of the “prismatic camera’”’ by 
which they were secured are carefully con- 
sidered. N.Y. Tribune. 


The Cid Campeador. 


‘The Waning of the Crescentinthe West. By H. Butler 
Clarke, M.A. With illustrations from drawings 
by Don Santiago Arcos. Heroes of the Na- 
tions. Edited by Evelyn Abbott, M.A. 382 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

The Cid, the Spanish champion of the elev- 
enth century, is a name round which the Span- 
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mus and Sea Power;” “Possibilities of an An- 
glo-American Reunion;” “The Future in Re- 
lation to American Naval Power;” “Prepared- 
ness for Naval War;” “A Twentieth-Century 
Outlook;” and “Strategic Features of the 
Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico.” In 
the first paper Captain Mahan impresses on 
the statesmen of his own country the necessity 
for not allowing any foreign state to acquire 
a coaling position within three thousand miles 
of San Francisco, a distance which includes 
the Hawaiian and Galapagos Islands and the 
coast of Central America. He also draws at- 


t 
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Signature of En Jaime, Second Conqueror of Valencra. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


iards have grouped the qualities they most ad- 
mire rather than an actual person who pos- 
sessed these qualities; his legend is not the 
creation of one mind or one time, but a suc- 
cessive growth in which may be traced from 
the twelfth to the seventeenth century the evo- 
lution of a popular ideal. The historical Cid 
did battle chiefly with the Saracens. He is 
supposed to have lived from 1035 until 1099. 
Publishers’ Wcekly. 


The Interest of America in Sea Power. 


Present and Future. By Captain A. T. Mahan, D. C. 
L., LL.D., author of “A Life of Farragut,” etc. 
314 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

Captain Mahan’s new volume comprises 
eight papers written at various dates between 
August, 1890, and June, 1897. The titles are 
“The United States Looking Outward;” “Ha- 
waii and our Future Sea Power;” “The Isth- 


From ‘‘ The Cid Campeador,” 


tention to Great Britain’s strong positions 
near America, and advises the United States 
always to retain a cordial understanding with 
England. The second article, that on Hawaii 
is most interesting in view of the occurrences 
now agitating the government of the islands. 
The author argues that in no case should Ha- 
waii be allowed to fall into the hands of a pos- 
sible enemy who would be able to use the place 
as a coaling station and base for a navy which 
could harass the whole of the Pacific coast line 
of America. In the third paper the value of 
the Panama Canal to America is discussed. 
In the course of this article a tribute is paid to 
Cromwell’s sagacity in attacking the Spanish 
possessions in the West Indies. If the Panama 
Canal is completed, Captain Mahan considers 
that the United States will be entangled in the 
affairs of the great family of nations, and will 
have to accept the attendant burdens. The 
paper in which he discusses the possibilities of 
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an Anglo-American re-union takes full ac- 
count of facts as they are and not as senti- 
mental politicians wish us to see them. The 


From “ Lin McLean.” Copyright, 1897, by Harper & Brothers. 


Lin McLean, 


author comes to the conclusion that in time of 
war no treaty will be respected which has for 
its object the concession to an enemy of im- 
munity for his commerce. In another paper, 
the author shows that the United States are 
not prepared for war, because they have not 
a first-class navy. To all intents and purposes 
the United States form an insular power, and 
should therefore possess a navy able to resist 
an invading force. About the strategic feat- 
ures of the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean 
Sea, Captain Mahan has a great deal to say 
that will interest English politicians. The 
map which accompanies the article shows the 
strength of the writer’s arguments. He points 
out the commercial importanée of the mouth 
of the Mississippi and cf Colon on the Isthmus, 
showing how these centres should be pro- 
tected. The chief strategic points in the Gulf 
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of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea are indi- 
cated, and the relative importance of these 
places to the countries possessing them is dis- 
cussed. The Caribbean Sea is practically the 
Mediterranean of the New World, and some 
day it will be the scene of a great struggle. 
Captain Mahan refers to the strong position 
of Cuba, and also draws attention to the cen- 
tral position of Jamaica. The whole volume 
is most interesting, and is specially valuable 
because of the dispassionate manner in which 
the author treats all the questions under con- 
sideration. Whatever Captain Mahan says is 
worthy of careful consideration, for in addition 
to the fact that he is a practical seaman he 
brings to his task a thorough grasp of naval 
subjects. There are not many strategists on 
this side of the Atlantic who could hope to 
enter the arena against him with any chance 
of success. London Publishers’ Circular. 


When Pussy Went A-Fishing. 


A pussy cat went fishing, but forgot her hook and 
line; 

She saw a troutlet in a stream, and said, “That fish 
is mine!” 

But the stream in which 
rather deep and wet, 

And pussy could not angle, and she had not brought 
a net; 

So the troutlet unmolested in the crystal water 
played, 

And, not seeing stealthy pussy, of course was not 
afraid. 


the troutlet swam was 


The pussy cat sat watching till her eyes were grow- 
ing dim: 

Then, suddenly forgetting she had never learned to 
swim, 

She plunged into the streamlet for that plump and 
tempting trout; 

But plunging in was easier by far than getting out; 

And she floundered in the water, a sorry-looking 


cat, 
Whilst the little fishes wondered to see a “fish” like 
that. 


A fisherman who came that way and saw the trou- 
bled brook, 

Dropped in his net, because he thought it better 
than his hook; 

And right eagerly he grappled to land his “finny” 
prize, 

But its mewing and its clawing terrified his ears and 
eyes, 

And he finally succeeded in bringing puss ashore, 

But he never saw a queerer “fish” in all his life 
before. 


MORAL. 


If the moral of the pussy cat’s adventure you would 
heed, 
You should never plunge beyond your depth to 
gratify your greed. 
From “The Fugitives and Other Poems.” 
by John E. Barrett. 
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Hawaii. Our New Possessions. 


An Account of Travels and Adventures, with 


sketches of the scenery, customs and manners, 
mythology and history of Hawaii to the present, 
and an appendix containing the Treaty of An- 
nexation to the United States. By John R. 
Musick, author of the “Columbian Historical 
Novels.” Illustrated with fifty-six full page 
plates, containing over one hundred half tone 
reproductions from photographs, with border 
decorations by Philip E. Flintoff, and thirty- 
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Book of Old English Love Songs, 


With an introduction by Hamilton Wright Mabie, 
and an accompaniment of decorative drawings 
by George Wharton Edwards. 158 pp. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.60. 

The poems have been limited quite strictly 
to the class described by the title, the lyric 
element in the love poems being prominent 
among the factors in the verses of Mr. Mabie’s 
choice. There are many old favorites and 


four pen sketches by Freeland A. Carter. Also 
map of the Hawaiian Islands. 524 pp.. In- who has not delved in old Elizabethan glee 


Half mer- books. Mr. Edwards has supplied the iilustra- 


dexed. 8vo, $2.10; by mail, $2.40. 
occo, $3.00; by mail, $3.30. 


“The Sandwich Islands,” as they were for- as though in love with their theme, and the 
merly called, have had a particular interest volume wins the reader at once. Mr. Mabie 


for Americans ever since the 
the early missionaries, and with 
increasing American travel this in- 
terest has steadily deepened, while 
recent proposals of annexation 
have made all that relates to these 
guardians of the Pacific highway 
of great practical moment. Mr. 
Musick is a good traveler and 
knows how to tell the story in an 
animated and pleasing way. He 
visited every island in the Ha- 
waiian group, and has vividly 
sketched their various characterts- 
tics and resources. Hawaii itself, 
with its pretty, busy capital, the 
sugar and coffee plantations, the 
volcano of Kilauea, the sunny 
valleys and beautiful cataracts, the 
leper island of Molokai, the coral 
reefs with thunderous surf break- 
ing upon them, the rich tropical 
vegetation and fruits are described 
in a way to lead one on with con- 
stant desire to know more of this 
land of sunshine and flowers. At 
the same time we have clear ac- 
counts of the overthrow of the 
monarchy and the establishment 
of the republic, of the character 
and condition of the people, their 
resources, their system of educa- 
tion, and their views regarding an- 
nexation, ofwhich Mr. Musick is an 
erdent advocate. It is a book that 
can be commended to all who de- 
sire that interest in a well-written 
story of travel which is the next 
best thing to visiting a new land. 
Philadelphia Press. 


J. B. Lippincott and Company have in have been selected with tact, and Mr. Edwards 
press a new novel by A. Conan Doyle, entitled has provided a pictorial accompaniment inter- 
“A Desert Drama,” being the Tragedy of the esting for its own sake, as well as for its sym- 
Korosko. : Publishers’ Weekly.  patheticinterpretation of the text.N.Y.Tribune. 





some not so familiar to the general reader. 






tions. Both editor and illustrator have worked 
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‘KOHALA RAILROAD. 


Funk and Wagnalls Company. 





From “ Iawaii.” 
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The Second Froggy Fairy Book. 


By Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, author of “The 
Froggy Fairy Book,” etc. Illustrated by Anne 
Pennock. 90 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents: by mail, 85 
cents. 


This is a sequel to “The 
Froggy Fairy Book,” and 
is quite as striking. It gives 
further adventures of Elsie 
Lee, the heroine, in Frog- 
land and Fairyland among 
the frogs, fairies and 
gnomes. It is a right dainty 
little piece of children’s fic- 
tion, and tells about a re- 
markable froggy that wore 
a dress suit and prefaced 
all his conversation with 
“Cracky! cracky!” He came 
and took Elsie Lee out of 
her dreams into frog-land. 
and there her troubles be- 
gan. For the Froggy 
Prince insisted on conduct- 
ing her to his palace and for- 
mally joining her in holy 
wedlock. “But I can’t mar- 
ry you,’ protested Elsie. 
“You're very nice, I know, 
but then you’re only a frog 
and I’m a—a—a person!” 
To make the plot thicker 
the Hop-toad King and 
Froggy the Fiddler are also 
smitten with FElsie’s charms. 

Chicago Tribune. 


Lin McLean. 


By Owen Wister, author of 
“Red Men and White. [II- 
lustrated. 277 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

One surmises that this au- 
thor labors with peculiar 
steadiness of purpose. His 
pages have that mark of 
thoroughness which is so 
Tare in contemporary fiction. Success has not 
hurried his pen nor has fashion inclined him to 


‘turn toward sensationalism, to seek effects 


which will not come of themselves from the 
Western life he studies. His latest volume is 
full of episode, it is romantic, pathetic, droll. 
dramatic, and invariably veracious. Lin Mc- 
Lean passes from one stage to another in his 
development with some picturesque exper- 
lence in each transition, but .the note is never 
forced. Mr. Wister writes as if this striking 
existence he depicts were as natural, as matter- 
of-fact, as the existence of an Eastern clerk. 
From this method springs his charm, Lin Mc- 


Lean becomes a veritable companion of the 
reader, and the latter follows his fortunes with 
downright solicitude, sympathizing with the 
man’s woes, rejoicing in his happiness and 
in his extraordinary flow of animal spirits 
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“‘ They’ve been robbing a chicken coop, Froggy said.” 


Drexel Biddle. 


From “ The Second Froggy Fairy Book.” 


Mr. Wister himself enters into the cow- 
puncher’s exuberance of fun. It is no wonder, 
then, that the reader regards his portrait of 
the riotous young rider as a thing to hold 
precious in the memory. The story-teller who 
could write such a scene as may be found on 
page 164, the scene in which Miss Jessamine 
Buckner is amiably offered the butter by a 
well-meaning young Texan at the only hotel 
in Separ, is a story-teller to be remembered 
with the warmest affection. And “Lin Mc- 
Lean” is full of such vividly drawn scenes. 

iv. Y. Tribune. 





=Leon Daudet is at work upon a biography 
of his father. Publishers’ Weekly. 


—=Henry Holt and Company will publish 
shortly “An Introduction to American Litera- 
ture,” by Henry S. Pancoast. 


=“The World’s Coarse Thumb,” by 
Caroline Masters, author of ‘““The Shuttle of 
Fate,” etc., is announced by F. Warne and 
Company. 


=Princess Beatrice of Great Britain has 
published a little book of religious reflection, 
entitled “Consolation in Suffering: Fruits of 
the Reading of a Mourner.” 


—=*Sport in the Highlands of Kashmir,” by 
Mr. H. Z. Darrah, is the title of a new volume 
to be published almost immediately by Row- 
land Ward, of Piccadilly. London Academy. 


—=The Landor MSS. printed in Mr. Wheel- 
er’s “Unpublished Writings ana Letters of 
Walter Savage Landor” (Bentley) have been 
presented to the British Museum. 

London Athaneum. 


=Miss Flora Annie Steel, the author of 
“On the Face of the Waters,” has sailed for 
India with a view to writing another novel. 
The scene of the new story will probably be 
laid at Lucknow. 


=The next volume in Macmillan’s Series of 
Economic Classes will be a translation of Tur- 
got’s “Reflections on the Formation and Dis- 
tribution of Riches” (1770), by the editor of 
the series, Professor W. J. Ashley, of Har- 
vard. 


=Miss Adeline Sergeant’s next book will 
probably be one called “The Lady Charlotte.” 
It has not appeared serially, as have most of 
Miss Sergeant’s novels; and it will be pub- 
lished by Hutchinson and Co., of London, 
early this year. Publishers’ Weekly. 


=Hutchinson and Co. will shortly publish 
the book of reminiscences which Mr. Joseph 
Arch has just finished. The Countess of War- 
wick has edited the volume, and written the 
introduction. A portrait of the author will 

appear as frontispiece. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


= An interesting volume of verse is an- 
nounced by Messrs. Hutchinson. It is by Miss 
Helen Marion Burnside, whose name beneath 
poems is familiar in the magazines. “The 
fact,” says Miss Rosa Carey in a preface, “that 
she cannot hear the music of her own songs 
adds a pathos to the rhyme.” London Times. 


News 


=Macemillan and Co. will publish very 
shortly a work entitled “Raid and Reform,” 
by Dr. Alfred P. Hillier, one of the Jameson 
Raid prisoners at Pretoria. Dr. Hillier prac- 
ticed medicine for three years at the Kim- 

berley mines with Dr. Jameson. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


—=Mrs. Annie Hurd Dyer is translating into 
Japanese the two novels by James Lane Allen; 
entitled “A Kentucky Cardinal” and “After- 
math.” Both books display so fine a feeling 
for Nature and so delicate a sens: of beauty 
that it is thought they will appeal peculiarly 
to the Japanese mind. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


=G. P. Putnam’s Sons expect to begin in 
the near future the publication of a series of 
volumes prepared by Moses Coit Tyler, which 
will be issued under the following subject title: 
“A Century of American Statesmen: A Bi- 
ographical Survey of American Politics From 
the Inauguration of Jefferson to the Close of 
the Nineteenth Century.” 


=During the last three years William Black 
has been engaged upon a novel which is now 
near completion. The title will be “Wild 
Eelin: otherwise called Eelin of the Eyes like 
the Sea-Wave: Her Escapades, Adventures, 
and Bitter Sorrows.” The serial publication 
of this work is to begin this month. Harper 
and Brothers will publish in the spring a new 


volume of his short stories. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


==Mr. Baring-Gould’s forthcoming novel is 
to be called “Bladys of the Stewpony.” It is 
an historical romance of the close of the last 
century. The scene is laid partly near the fa- 
mous Stewpony Inn, near Stourton Castle, at 
the time when the country on the road to 
Chester was infested with highwaymen, and 
partly at Shrewsbury. The story concerns the 
last instance of the burning of a woman for 
“petty treason,” 7. e., the murder of her hus- 
band, which took place at Shrewsbury in 1790. 
The very interesting Red Sandstone country 
with its inhabited caves, the refuge of the high- 
wayman and their confederates, is described. 


=The literary partnership between the late 
Alphonse Daudet and Mr. R. H. Sherard 
yielded a story which is shortly to be pub- 
lished in Mr. Sherard’s English translation. 
The original plan was for Daudet to dictate 
andfor Mr. Sherard subsequently to elaborate. 
But the dictated matter was so good and self- 
sufficient that Mr. Sherard wisely left it as it 
stood. The story will be called “My First 
Voyage: My First Lie.’ It is a reminiscence 
of the author’s boyhood. London Academy. 





W. It is our impression that Rudyard Kipling’s 
“Small Boy of Quebec” originally appeared in a 
Canadian juvenile periodical edited by the Governor 
General’s daughter. It is as follows: 


There was a small boy in Quebec, 

Who got buried in snow to his neck; 

When asked “Are you friz?” he said “Yes I is, 
But we don’t call that cold in Quebec.” 


cas. 1c. 

We are indebted to readers of Book News in Som- 
erfield, Pa., Bangor, Me., Allentown, Pa., West- 
ville, Ind., Rockport, Me., and Logansport, Ind., 
for “Mother Shipton’s Prophecy” as given below, 
and one authority states was originally published as 
early as 1488. 

Carriages without horses shall go, 
And accidents fill the world with woe. 
Around the world thoughts shall fly 
In the twinkling of an eye. 

Water shall yet more wonders do, 
Now strange, yet shall be true. 

The world upside down shall be, 
And gold be found at root of tree. 
Through hills man shall ride, 

And no horse nor ass be at his side. 
Under water men shall walk, 

Shall ride, shall sleep, shall talk. 

In the air men shall be seen 

In white, in black, in green. 

Iron in the water shall float, 

As easy as a wooden boat. 

Gold shall be found mid stone, 

In a land that’s now unknown. 

Fire and water shall wonders do, 
England shall at last admit a Jew. 
And this world to an end shall come 
In eighteen hundred and eighty-one. 


E. B. answering query of H. G. in January Boox 
News informs us that the first chapter of Ezekiel, 
fiiteenth to twentieth verses, also the tenth chap- 
ter from first verse to end of chapter, might be 
called “wheel chapters.” 


C. E. E. sends the following in answer to F. B. 
in January Book News: 

The article by Oliver Wendell Holmes, “The 
Human Wheel, Its Spokes and Felloes,” is to be 
found in the Atlantic Monthly, May, 1863, also re- 
printed under title “The Physiology of Walking” 
in No. 31 of Riverside Literature Series. 

M. 

Book News has never published a sketch of Au- 

gusta Evans, but we print the following facts for 
your information: 
_ Mrs. L. M. Wilson, or Augusta J. Evans, as she 
is best known to the literary world, was born at 
Columbus, Ga., in 1838. During her childhood her 
parents removed to Texas, and then settled near 
Mobile, Ala., where she was married in 1868. Her 
best known books are, “Beulah,” 1859; “Macaria,” 
1863; “St. Elmo,” 1866; “Vashti,” 1867; “Infelice,” 
1876; “At the Mercy of Tiberius,” 1887. 


H. G. asks the author of “It is better to wear out 
than rust out. We must not only strike the iron 
while it is hot, but strike until it jis made hot.” We 
find the following: 

When a friend told Bishop Cumberland (1632- 
1718) he would wear himself out by his incessant 
application, “It is better,” replied the Bishop, “to 
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wear out than to rust out.”—Bishop Horne, sermon 
on the ‘Duty of Contending for the Truth.” 
H. G. 


Can anyone locate the quotation: 

1. “Education is an admirable thing, but it is 
well to remember from time to time that nothing 
that is worth knowing can be taught.” 

2. Where can one find, in print, the best authority, 
devoid of technicalities, of the underlying and foun- 
dation mechanical principle on which the bicycle 
driving wheel moves and acts, irrespective of how, 
when and where the driving power is applied. 


Mrs. Mary CowpEN CLARKE died January 12, at 
Genoa, Italy. She was the eldest daughter of 
Vincent Novello, the English musician, editor 
and music publisher. She was born June 22d, 
1809, and in 1828 married the late Charles Cowden 
Clarke. A year after her marriage she began her 
minute analysis of Shakespeare’s works, that re- 
sulted in her great “Complete Concordance to 
Shakespeare’s Works.” This took her sixteen 
years to finish; it was published in 1845. In addition 
to this labor of love, Mrs. Cowden Clarke was the 
author of “The Adventures of Kit Bam, Mariner,” 
published in 1848; “The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s 
Heroines,” in 1850; a novel called “The Iron 
Cousin,” in 1854; “The Song of a Drop o’ Wather, 
by Harry Wandworth Shortfellow,” in 1856; 
“World-noted Women,” in 1857; an edition of 
“Shakespeare’s Works, with a scrupulous revision 
of the text;’”’ “Trust and Remittance; Love Stories 
in Metred Prose,” in 1873, and “A Rambling Story,” 
1874. In conjunction with her husband she pro- 
duced “Many Happy Returns of the Day; a Birth- 
day Book,” in 1847 and 1860; an annotated edition 
of “Shakespeare’s Plays,” in 1869; “Leigh Hunt; a 
Description Sketch,” in the Century Magazine, 1882; 
“Puck’s Pranks; a Juvenile Drama,” in the St. 
Nicholas Magazine, 1883; “On English Cookery in 
Shakespeare’s Time,” in the Merry England Maga- 
zine, 1883; “Verse-Waifs,” 1883; “A score of Son- 
nets to One Object,” 1884; ‘“Salvini’s Corrade,” in 
the Athenaeum, 1885; “Shakespeare’s Self, as Re- 
vealed in His Writings,” Shakespeariana, 1885; “Un- 
cle, Peep, and I; a Child’s Novel,” 1886; “Shakes- 
peare as the Girl’s Friend,” in the Girl’s Own Paper, 
1887; “A Story Without a Name,” in the Girl’s Own 
Paper, 1887; “Centennial Biographic Sketch of 
Charles Cowden Clarke,” 1887, and “Memorial Son- 
nets, etc.,” 1888. Mrs. Clarke in 1896 published a 
volume of personal memoirs, entitled “My Long 
Life,” instinct with cheerfulness and the spirit of 
content. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


WiLtiAM JAmeEs Linton died December 29, in 
New Haven, Conn. He was born in London, in 
1812, studied engraving under George W. Bonner, 
and gained a reputation as draughtsman and engrav- 
er on wood. He wrote about fifty books. Among 
his best known are: “History of Wood En- 
graving in America,” “Some Practical Hints on 
Wood Engraving,’ “Masters of Engraving,” 
“Wind Falls,” “Rare Poems of the 16th and 17th 
Centuries,” and “The Poetry of America.” His 
“The House That Tweed Built,” a scathing satire in 
verse, directed against the Tweed ring, created a 
sensation when it appeared, and Tweed endeavored 
to have it suppressed. Yale conferred the degree of 
M. A. on Mr. Linton in 1891. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, with descrip. 
tions. of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 


Architecture. 
Astronomy. 


Biography and Reminiscences. 


Boys and Girls. 
Classics. 

Drama. 
Educational. 
Essays. 
Etiquette 


Fairy Tales and Folk Lore. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Modern Architecture. A book for architects and the 
public. By H. Heathcote Statham, author of 
“Form and Design in Music,” etc. With nu- 
merous illustrations of contemporary buildings. 
281 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.42. 

A short course of lectures before the class of de- 
sign of the English Architectural Council suggested 
this book. It takes up the present position of archi- 
tecture in England, reviews with illustrations, what 
has been recently done in church, state, municipal, 
domestic and street architecture, and makes an in- 
teresting suggestion as to the latter. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Recent and Coming Eclipses. Being notes on the 
total solar eclipses of 1893, 1896 and 1898. By 
Sir Norman Lockyer, K. C. B., F. R. S. Illus- 
trated. 166 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.80; by mail, 
$1.94. 

See Review. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Albrecht Direr. A Study of his Life and Work. 
By Lionel Cust. With many illustrations. 104 
pp. Indexed. Large 8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.84. 


In this volume Mr. Lionel Cust has happily 
united two of his writings on the two branches of 
Diurer’s work and genius: the monograph of 1894 
on the Engravings, and the now published pendant 
“study” of the great artist's Drawings and Paint- 
ings. The general outcome is one that only results 
from the rare combination of knowledge of the sub- 
ject and its technique with a cultured taste; and the 
really beautiful art-book now issued, with all its 
wealth of choice illustration, is its deserved and 
fitting external symbol. Of the engravings and 
etchings which illustrate one side of Diirer’s talent, 
several fine examples are given here. The “Prod- 
igal Son,” the “Nativity,” the “Coat of Arms,” and 
many more, in which, let us always remember, the 
invent. and the sculp. were the work of one and the 
same artist. At the end of his “Life of Mary” Diirer 
appended a warning against piracy; but it was not 
suffcient, and he had to go off in 1505 o Venice, 
to stop Marc Antonio from plagiarising his prints, 
line for line. He succeeded not only in this, but in 
persuading the Venetians that he was not only an 
engraver but a painter, to which branch of his art 
the second half of Mr. Cust’s book is devoted. 

London Bookseller. 


Ambroise Pare and His Times. 1510-1590. By Stephen 
Paget. Illustrated. 309 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.05. 


Periodicals. 
Poetry. 


Fiction, 
French Books. 
History. Political and Social Science, 
Hygiene. Psychology. 

Lectures and Addresses. Reference. 

Letters. Religion. 

Literature. Science. 

Medicine. Selections. 

Metaphysical. : Travel and Description. 
Outdoor Studies. Useful and Fine Arts, 


Paré was a famous surgeon of the sixteenth cen- 
tury whose name is yet venerated in France, though 
it is little known in English-speaking countries, 
Mr. Paget has written a book which will be prized 
both by the medical profession and the better class 
of general readers. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


B. i, Barnato. A memoir. By Harry Raymond. 
With portraits and illustrations. 208 pp. I2mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

It is not often that we come across so interesting 

a memoir as Mr. Raymond’s book about Barney 

Barnato. At first one is disposed to doubt whether 

a biography of such a man was necessary. But after 

reading a few pages the reader discovers that Mr. 

Barnato was an interesting man apart from his 

millions. He was an example of what can be done 

with modest beginnings if opportunity arises, and, 
what is more important, if it is seized. Mr. Ray- 
mond tells the story well, and has brightened his 
pages with countless anecdotes. Mr. Barnato first 
left London with one hundred pounds in his pocket. 

He went out to the Cape, and thence made his way 

to Kimberley. We may infer that by the time he 

reached Kimberley he must have had very little 
money left—not very much more than the proverbial 

half-crown. There he combined ‘the duties of a 

‘Kopje wallopper’ with theatrical business, and in 

about a couple of years he was worth £3,000, and 

was able to buy his first claims in the Kimberley 
mine: not very long after his turnover had risen to 
£1,800 a week. It was in 1874 that he started with 
his brother at Kimberley, and in 1880 he came to 

London, established the firm here, and floated a 

company, selling his share of the Kimberley mine 

to it for £115,000. He continued to make money 
steadily, and bought large properties at Johannes- 
burg among other places. Mr. Barnato’s friend, 

Louis Cohen, contributes some anecdotes to the 

volume. They are entertaining, and certainly aid 

the reader in forming an estimate of the financier’s 
character. The book concludes with an account of 
the sad death of the millionaire when on his way 
home from South Africa. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 

Celebrated Violinists. Past and Present. Translated 
from the German of A. Ehrlich. Edited with 
notes and additions by Robin H. Legge. With 
seventy-nine portraits. “The Strad” Library, 
No. IV. 281 pp. 12mo, $1.60; by mail, $1.72. 

Contains sketches and half-tone illustrations, 
poorly reproduced and printed, of seventy-nine vio- 
linists, giving “a few more details concerning some 
of the greatest of stringed instrument players than 
room could be found for in an ordinary biographical 
dictionary.” The notices are non-critical. 





Book 


Daniel North of Wyoming Valley. By S. R. Smith. 
Illustrated by the author. 144 pp, quarto, $1.00 
postpaid. 

This story of life in the Wyoming Valley a cen- 
tury ago opens full of battle, murder and sudden 
death, and while much in it is as rude and unex- 
pected as its awkward illustrations, it is written in 
a sincere spirit which must command respect though 
it may not attract readers. 


History of Friedrich Il. of Prussia Called Frederick the 
Great. By Thomas Carlyle. The Century Edi- 
tion. In eight volumes. Volume III. With 
portrait and map. 413 pp. iI2mo, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.14. 

This volume has a frontispiece, an engraving of 

Voltaire, and an outline map of the growth of the 

Prussian Kingdom, 1740-1758. 


John Donne. Sometime Dean of St. Paul’s, A. D. 
1621-1631. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. With 
two portraits. 239 pp. Indexed. I2mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Donne was not only during his life, but must re- 
main as long as our language lasts, one of the most 
fascinating figures in English literature. Ben Jon- 
son was not fond of bestowing unqualified praise, 
yet he spoke of Donne as he spoke of no other poet 
but Shakespeare. Dryden called him the greatest 
wit of his own, if not of any, age. This was an ex- 
aggeration no doubt, but one of those exaggerations 
which are meant as deliberate protests against the 
want of appreciation shown by the world in gen- 
eral; for though Donne had been popular in his life- 
time, the age of Dryden gave him little recognition. 
It would be possible to add many other testimonies 
to Donne’s literary gifts, from Pope to prowning, 
but it is not necessary to do more than note the fact 
that though Donne is not, and never will be, popu- 
lar, his place in our literature is absolutely secure. 
He will always be the poet’s poet. It is as impos- 
sible to imagine a time when no one will care for 
“The Calm,” “The Autumnal,” or the poem ad- 
dressed by Donne to his wife when she wished to 
accompany him abroad dressed as his page, as to 
imagine a time when those poems will be generally 
popular. But though Donne’s special and peculiar 
place as a poet is secure, there was real risk of 
Donne being forgotten aS a divine and a preacher. 
In spite of Walton’s beautiful Life of Donne—a mas- 
terpiece in biography, as Dr. Jessopp rightly calls 
it—this side of Donne has been almost entirely hid- 
den. It is to be hoped that Dr. Jessopp’s biography 
will alter this, and that henceforth both Donnes— 
“Jack Donne and Dr. Donne,” to use the poet’s 
own distinction—will be known and appreciated at 
their true value. Certainly it will not have been Dr. 
Jessopp’s fault if the world does not begin to under- 
stand Doone’s greatness as a preacher and a Church- 
man, for his work is a most interesting and, in spite 
of the difficulty of the subject, very readable study. 
Dr. Jessopp is an enthusiast, a Donne worshipper; 
but even if he does not always persuade us to take 
quite his view, he never fails to make his subject 
attractive. London Spectator. 


Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman, The. By Wilfrid 
Ward, author of “William George Ward and 
the Oxford Movement.” With three portraits, 
2vols. 579 pp. 656 pp. $4.50. 

_Mr. Ward makes no indiscreet or unkind revela- 
tions. His work is, in fact, a monument of 
judicial fairness. There are features in the 

Present biography that guarantee its permanent 

value as a contribution to the ecclesiastical history 

of our age. Briefly, it is the work of a scholar and 

a gentleman; its style is easy and readable, and there 
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are evidences throughout of careful study and accu- 
rate statement. London Times. 


Life for Africa, A. Rev. Adolphus Clemens Good, 
Ph. D. By Ellen C. Parsons, M. A. With map 
and illustrations. 316 pp. With appendix. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Adolphus Clemens Good was born in 1856 in West 
Mahoning, western Pennsylvania. His father was of 
a Lutheran German family, his mother was of 
Scotch-Irish descent, and the family for generations 
represented undiluted Presbyterianism and _ intelli- 
gence far beyond the average. After a noble college 
career young Good was ordained an evangelist, and 
sailed as missionary for Gahoon, Africa, in 1882. 
He never spared himself, and in 1896 his work was 
ended. This is the record of it, with facts about 
African conditions, material and spiritual. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Life of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, of the Society of Jesus. 
Edited by Rev. J. F. X. O’Conor, S. J. Writ- 
ten by the Students of Rhetoric, Class of ’92, 
of St. Francis Xavier’s College, New York 
City. Tercentenary Life. Ninth edition. 214 

pp. 12mo,. 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 
Written in commemoration of the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the Feast of St. Aloysius, universally 
celebrated by Catholics, June, 1891. Published first 
about that time. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Mary W. Shelley. Little Journeys to the Homes of 
Famous Women. By Elbert Hubbard. Decem- 


ber, 1897. 16mo, paper, 10 cents, postpaid. 


Philip Melancthon : The Wittemberg Professor and Theo- 
logian of the Reformation. By David J. Deane, 
author of “Two Noble Lives,” “Robert Moffat, 
the Missionary Hero of Kuruman,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 160 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 66 
cents. 

A sketch life for popular use drawn from secon- 
dary sources, D’Aubigne’s “History of the Reforma- 
tion,’ Mosheim’s “Similitudes of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory,” and Cox’s “Life of Melancthon,” founded 
on Comerarius biography. 


Reminiscences of William Wetmore Story. The Amer- 
ican Sculptor and Author. Being incidents and 
anecdotes chronologically arranged. Together 
with an account of his associations with famous 
people and his principal works in literature and 
sculpture. By Mary E. Phillips. Illustrated. 
305 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

William Wetmore Story was born 1819 in Salem, 

Mass., and died 1896 in Rome, Italy. The writer of 

this collection of biographical reminiscences was in- 

troduced to Mr. Story by Miss Eliza Allen Starr, of 

Chicago, who desired to learn all particulars about 

the artist for her “Lectures upon living artists.” 

The manuscript for this lecture and many manu- 

scripts in Mr. Story’s handwriting have been used in 

preparing the book. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Sir Thomas Maitland. The Mastery of the Mediter- 
ranean. By Walter Frewen Lord, author of 
“The Lost Empires of the Modern World,” etc. 
With photogravure frontispiece and maps. 
Builders of Greater Britain. 301 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Mr. Lord’s volume is a splendid vindication of a 
much maligned character. Sir Thomas Maitland, 
second son of the seventh Earl of Lauderdale, was 
born about the end of 1759, being thus one year 
younger than Nelson and ten years older than Wel- 
lington and Napoleon. He was entered at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, but he soon tired of the law, and in 1778 
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he obtained his commission in the Seaforth High- 
landers. In 1782 the regiment arrived in India. 
Eight years later he was so tired of the army that 
he returned to England. Presently he entered Par- 
liament, becoming a successful public man and a 
prominent figure in foreign politics. At the age of 
forty-six we find Maitland governor of Ceylon, a 
possession which was on the verge of ruin when he 
first arrived. On this point Mr. Lord says: “Ex- 
cept, perhaps, by Raffles in Java, never has finer 
work been done for the Colonial Empire of England 
than that which was wrought by Thomas Maitland 
during the five years of his tenure of office as Gov- 
ernor of Ceylon.” From Ceylon Maitland went to 
Malta, and then to the Ionian Islands. During his 
stay at those posts the growth of British influence 
in the Mediterranean was remarkable. Mr. Lord 
lays particular stress on this point. His book, which 
is well written, gives a clear idea of the growth of 
our Empire in the East, and provides an excellent 
history of Great Britain’s foreign policy during the 
last decade of the last century and the first twenty 
years of the present century. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Sir Walter Ralegh. The British Dominion of the 
West. By Martin A. S. Hume, author of “The 
Courtships of Queen Elizabeth,” etc. With 
photogravure frontispiece and maps. Builders 
of Greater Britain. 431 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Major Hume’s volume on Ralegh is concise but 
full, popular but authoritative, and gives an ade- 
quate picture of the “builder” in relation to his 
work. He has traced the exact process and reason 
of Ralegh’s ruin by Gondomar, the Spanish Ambas- 
sador. Gondomar’s letters at Simancas and in the 
Palace Library at Madrid have been carefully ex- 
amined, and have elucidated this and several other 
disputable points. Other fresh material included in 
the volume are two important letters from Ralegh to 
Lord Carew, which are not contained in the col- 
lection published by Mr. Edwards under the title 
“Life and Letters of Ralegh.” Major Hume’s esti- 
mate of Ralegh stops just on this side of idolatry. 
Ralegh’s great misfortune was that he became a 
royal favorite. “In the purely intellectual domain,” 
writes Major Hume, “he would have been eminent, 
even in an age which possessed a Shakespeare and 
a Bacon. The reason why he is so much more pop- 
ular with posterity than he was with his contempo- 
raries, is that the former judge him chiefly by his 
writings, the product of his brain, whilst the latter 
were necessarily more closely in contact with the 
actions of his life, the outcome of his weaker moral 
and physical nature. But judge him how we may, 
we cannot deny him a commanding place in a grand 
and spacious age. Even if his faults were greater 
than they were, his love and faith in the future of 
England as the mighty mother of empires and the 
mistress of the seas demand for him the judgment 
that he was a towering Englisman, and died for a 
great ideal.” London Publishers’ Circular. 


Wellington. His Comrades and Contemporaries. By 
Major Arthur Griffiths, author of “The Eng- 
lish Army,” etc. The Wellington Memorial. 
With numerous illustrations. 370 pp. 8vo, 
$3.00; by mail, $3.24. 

There is not much to be said about this newly 
compiled biography of Wellington, except that the 
author’s design is to combat the view, which has 
certainly grown into some prominence, that the 
Duke was harsh, ungrateful, had few mercies, 
and was ungenerous in according credit where 
it was due. A good feature of the book is its 
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concluding section of notices of Wellington’s off- 
cers. We have Sir Stapleton Cotton, the brave, the 
dandified; General Rowland Hill, a country gen- 
tleman, “who, to those soldiers who came from the 
rural districts of England, represented home;” 
Beresford, who did so badly at Albuera, but of 
whose all-round ability Wellington had the highest 
opinion; and Crawford, the inexorable disciplinar- 
ian, who flogged his soldiers when they lagged in 
the retreat upon Corunna, and imparted courage to 
others with his eye. London Academy, 


William Harvey. By D’Arcy Power, F.S. A. With 
portrait. Masters of Medicines. 283 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

In the preface Mr. Power states that in his ac- 
count of Harvey he has not attempted to add much 
that is new. But in a book of this sort that is not 
the point. The point is whether it relates in a con- 
cise form the chief events of the life of the subject. 
For the volume, we take it, is intended generally 
for the information of those who know little or 
nothing of the man whose biography it is, and 
more especially for young medical students who 
usually have little time or inclination to wade 
through the ponderous tomes of the great authori- 
ties. Beyond the fact that Harvey was practically 
the discoverer of/the circulation of the blood, most 
people know nothing about him. Therefore, Mr. 
Power’s ably compiled volume is a distinct acquisi- 
tion to our stock of biographies. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Daughters of the Parsonage, The. By Belle V. Chis- 
holm, author of “Who Wins,” etc. Illustrated. 
346 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.06. 


. A “Sunday-school story” of life in a country par- 
sonage with four girls and a cousin. 


Dorothy Draycott’s To-Morrows. By Virginia F. 
Townsend, author of “That Queer Girl,” ete. 
383 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Although in a sense a sequel to “Dorothy Dray- 
cott’s To-Days,” this book is complete in itself. 

The author’s plots are always ingenious and full of 

‘interest, and incidents and situations follow swiftly 

in her stories. Her books are always pure, and her 

latest production will not disappoint her many 
readers, it being full of incident, following the 
careers of several of the characters in whose for- 
tunes Miss Townsend’s readers are interested. 
Philadelphia Press. 


Monkey That Would Not Kill, The. By Henry Drum- 
mond. With sixteen full-page illustrations by 
Louis Wain. 115 pp. 16mo, go cents; by mail, 
gg cents. 

“The Monkey That Would Not Kill” and “Gum” 
are two stories about a wonderful monkey who had 
many hairbreadth escapes and thrilling adventures. 
Written originally for Wee Willie Winkie, an Eng- 
lish magazine for children, when Prof. Drummond 
was for a few months occupying the editorial chair, 


while the editors were in Canada. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Odd One, The. By the author of “Probable Sons,” 
etc. Illustrated by Mary A. Lathbury. 142 pp. 
small quarto, 70 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 

The engaging story of a little girl and her pet 
which she loses by a sad death, with the effect on 
her character of the experience. The book is printed 
with marginal illustrations. 
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Stories of Pennsylvania; or, School Readings from 
Pennsylvania History. By Joseph S. Walton, Ph. D., 
and Martin G. Brumbaugh, A. M., Ph. D. II- 
lustrated. 300 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 71 
cents. 
These are brief accounts of episodes in the history 
of Pennsylvania intended for use in schools as read- 
ing-lessons. 


Stories of the American Revolution. By Everett T. 


Tomlinson, author of “Washington’s Young 
164 pp. 


Aids,” etc. Part I. Illustrated. 
75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 
Contains twenty-one short Revolutionary stories, 
all based on fact and told in a fluent manner with 
due use of adventure. 


Tom Tufton’s Travels. By E. Everett Green, author 
of “Evil May-Day,” etc. Illustrated. 330 pp. 
12mo, 85 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Tom Tufton is the careless and reckless son of an 
Essex squire, who, after his father’s death, as there 
are some three years before he succeeds to the prop- 
erty, proposes to spend it in seeing the world, and 
sets off with some six hundred pounds in his pocket. 
With this he finds himself in London, about the 
time of the victory at Blenheim. He attaches him- 
self to a certain Lord Claud, who has the entrée 
into certain circles of fashionable society, and is 
also evidently well acquainted with the various de- 
tails of the highwayman’s craft. Lord Claud and 
he are sent on a secret mission to the continent, 
where they both meet with strange adventures, and 
at last Tufton himself turns highwayman, but re- 
turns home at the advice of his friends till the dan- 
ger blows off and times become more peaceful. 

London Bookseller. 


Young Auctioneers: or, The Polishing of a RollingStone. 
By Edward Stratemeyer, author of “Shorthand 
Tom,” etc. Bound to Win Series. Illustrated. 
310 pp. I2mo, 55 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 

The experience of two young men, who go into 
the traveling auctioneer business; they start from 

New York City with a horse and wagon and a stock 

of cheap goods and go through New Jersey. Their 

adventures are numerous and strange. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


I2mo, 


CLASSICS. 
Life of Samuel Johnson LL.D., The. By James Bos- 


well, Esq. In six volumes. Volumes five and 
six. Illustrated. The Temple Classics. 360, 
329 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 38 cents each; by 
mail, 44 cents. 

These two volumes close the issue. The last has a 
chronological table and index. Both have notes. 
An etching of Boswell’s portrait, by Reynolds, pre- 
cedes the fifth, and of Dr. Johnson’s house, Bolt 
Court, Fleet street, the sixth volume. 


Vicar of Wakefield, The. By Oliver Goldsmith. With 
frontispiece. The Temple Classics. 253 pp. 
With notes. 16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

Whether for examinations or for private reading 
and study, Goldsmith’s prose masterpiece has sel- 
dom been presented in a guise better calculated to 
please the student of English literature. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


DRAMA. 


Muses up to Date, The. By Henrietta Dexter Field 
and Roswell Martin Field. 278 pp. 16mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

The plays are written partly in verse, and are de- 
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signed to afford many opportunities for artistic ef- 
fects in costuming and grouping. Tableaux and 
dances are frequently introduced, and some of the 
situations would require very dexterous manage- 
ment. In the first play the Muses, discontented 
over the neglect of mortals, descend to earth and be- 
come desperately modern, too vulgarly modern, in 
fact. The talk is slangy and very ridiculous, but 
except for the originality of the situation, its gay 
airiness is not particularly clever. The other plays 
are more interesting. The story of Cinderella is 
made into a charming drama, and later the same 
story is turned topsy turvy in an absurd little way, 
and our dear lady of the cinders made most disa- 
greeable. There are clever things in “Trouble in 
the Garden,” which would make a pretty series of 
pictures. The Dial. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Earth and Sky. NumberI. A first grade Nature reader 
and text-book. By J. H. Stickney, author of 
“Pets and Companions,” etc. Study and story 
nature readers. Illustrated. 115 pp. I2mo, 35 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Intended as a primary first book in nature study, 
telling nature facts in the simplest language. 


Practical Primary Plans for Primary Teachers of the 
Sunday-School, By Israel P. Black. With an 
appendix containing the list of helpful books 
and appliances. 198 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents. 

“Practical Primary Plans” will prove of excep- 
tional value to every one who is privileged to teach 
the little ones in the Sunday-school. Israel P. Black, 
the author, has had a large experience in this line of 
work. Philadelphia Times. 


Punctuation. With chapters on hyphenization, cap- 
italization and spelling. By F. Horace Teall, 
author of “The Compounding of English 
Words,” etc. 193 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

An effort to make clear that punctuation depends 
on grammar and sense and not on rhetorical pauses. 
The author has reduced the number of actual rules 
to the fewest possible and devotes himself almost 
wholly to the principles of punctuation. There is a 
chapter on phonetic spelling to which he is wholly 
opposed, claiming that almost all silent letters serve 
a logical purpose and were originally adopted for 
good reason. Publishers’ Weekly. 


World and Its People. Book VIII. Australia and 
the Islands of the Sea. By Eva M. C. Kellogg. 
Edited by Larkin Dunton, LL. D. With map 
and illustrations. The Young Folks’ Library. 
Volume XII. 448 pp. 12mo, 85 cents; by mail, 
99 cents. 

The wide diversity of its subject matter, the choice 
maps, etc., give this book peculiar value. It con- 
tains a general description of all the islands of the 
globe, with their distinctive features. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


ESSAYS. 


All's Right with the World. By Charles B. Newcomb. 
261 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Forty-five optimistic papers; some of the subjects 
are: Morbid tenacity; Christian transgressors; 
Bric-a-brac bondage; Postponement a delusion; Bit- 
ter medicine; Domestic despots; Self-sacrifice; 
Vicious virtues; Virtuous vices; Christian atheism; 
Antidotes to worry; The folly of resentment; Sym- 
pathy as a vice; The selfishness of sorrow; Insom- 
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nia; An honest graveyard; Poverty as a disease; 


Mental dyspepsia; Restless aspirations. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Good Things of Earth, The. For any man under the 
sun. 136 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 
Herein, in a series of essays collected from various 
sources, several of those things that minister to 
man’s comfort and enjoyment are considered. His 
pipe and his cigar, his slippers, his latchkey, and his 
razor are looked at either from a humorous or a 
sentimental point of view, while the chafing dish is 
very properly treated of as a milestone on the road 
of human progress and a symbol of humanity’s ad- 
vance toward the higher civilization. N. Y. Sun. 


Investment of Influence, The. A study of social sym- 
pathy and service. By Newell Dwight Hills, 
author of “A Man’s Value to Society,” etc. 299 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

The great and far reaching force of personal influ- 
ence or individual character is brought out in a 
series of essays by the author of “A man’s value in 
society,” “Foretokens of immortality,” etc. The 
essays specially assert the debt of wealth to poverty, 
the debt of wisdom to ignorance, the debt of 
strength to weakness. The supremacy of heart over 
brain is the key-note of the author’s theories. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Lost Empires of the Modern World, The. Essays in 
Imperial History. By Walter Frewen Lord, 
author of “The Lost Possessions of England.” 
362 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.04. 

Mr. Frewen Lord has hit upon a very happy idea 
for the purpose and construction of his book, and 
that is sweet and commendable in a writer at the 
present over-written day. Having done so, more- 
over, he has made a careful study of his interesting 
material, keeping always in view the point of Brit- 
ish expansion, as contrasted with the failures that 
other nations have experienced in the attempt to es- 
tablish subject-Empires in the farther corners of the 
world. Portugal and Spain, France and Holland, 
are the four herald-Empires of English coloniza- 
tion that have been selected for review. The most 
honored place the author assigns to Portugal, attri- 

buting to the Portuguese the highest instinct of Im- 

perial rule, and motives of the most untainted order. 

It is to the chapter on Spain, however, that the 

reader will turn with the most unquestioning in- 

terest, as in spite of himself the subject seems to 
have the greater fascination for Mr. Lord’s mind. 

The history of Spanish discovery has always been 

the same in its charm, now as when Prescott wrote 

his delightful trilogy, with Ferdinand and Cortez 
and Pizarro for its heroes. History may prove and 
disprove what it pleases, but Christopher Columbus 
remains the greatest of discoverers to the world at 
large, as Cortez and Pizarro were the most typical 
of European captains in the West. 

London Spectator. 


My Pedagogic Creed. By Prof. John Dewey. Also 
The Demands of Sociology Upon Pedagogy, 
by Prof. Albion W. Small. 36 pp. 16mo, paper, 
15 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

The first article shows how the concentrated agen- 
cies of the school should bring the child to share in 
the inherited resources of the race. It points out 
how discipline and method should be influenced to 
this end. The article by Dr. Small is a trenchant ex- 
position of the principle that education should direct 
its attention to sociology, and learn what the work 


of reality demands of the teacher. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


News 


Social Mind and Education, The. By George Edgar 
Vincent. 155 pp. 12mo, $1.13; by mail, $1.24. 

A very sound and suggestive treatise on Social 

Philosophy, with special relation to education. In 

thus limiting an inquiry already covering an im- 

mense field, the author makes his particular point 

the more emphatic. Philadelphia Telegraph, 


Stray Military Papers. By Lieut.-Colonel H. W. L, 
Hime. 214 pp. Indexed. With map. 12mo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.05. 

The study of “Infantry Fire-formations,” in their 
historical relation to the development of small arms, 
gives evidence of careful thought and original re- 
search. Between the musketeers of the 16th cen- 
tury and modern infantry armed with magazine 
rifles the difference may seem to be organic; but 
the gulf is bridged by a process of evolution, not 
free from occasional reaction and not uniform in 
speed, yet constantly progressing. Tactics have fol- 
lowed the general advance of the weapon, not always 
logically and not without signs of temporary diver- 
gence. Where, as in the Peninsular War, they have 
conformed to the requirements of the small arm, the 
action of infantry has attained its greatest efficiency, 
A knowledge of the historical development which 
Colonel Hime ably traces is thus essential to a sound 
understanding of the basis of infantry tactics, and, 
as he justly observes, “the art of war does not date 
its birth from August 4th, 1870.” The machine-gun 
is essentially a small arm carried either on wheels 
or on a pack-saddle, and Colonel Hime’s proposal 
that it should be attached to field and horse artil- 
lery is more than questionable. Similarly, his idea 
that “the English Army in all its branches” has been 
“depressed by the influence of the Royal 
Navy” needs much qualification. History certainly 
shows that at the conclusion of every great war the 
Army suffered great reductions; but any one who 
has followed the fluctuations in numbers of our 
ships in commission and of our seamen cannot {fail 
to realize that the Navy has equally suffered. The 
peace naval expenditure of the Admiralty has only 
quite recently exceeded that of the War Office; the 
aggregate annual military charges of the Empire 
enormously exceed its naval charges, and down to 
the last few years neglect of the Navy has been 
much more marked than that of the Army. More- 
over, until Continental armies became highly-or- 
ganized bodies, there may have been a natural feel- 
ing that in an island State, so long as the Navy 
could hold its own, military forces could be created 
when required. Finally, Colonel Hime leaves out 
of sight a very real depressing influence—the old 
jealousy of the existence of a standing army which 
during long years proved an effectual check upon 
our military progress. Two minor essays complete 
an eminently readable and instructive volume. 

London Times. 


ETIQUETTE. 


Manners for Women. By Mrs. Humphry, author 
of “Manners for Men.” 156 pp. 12mo, 38 cents; 
by mail, 47 cents. 

It has been said—rudely—that women have no 
manners; but now that Mrs. Humphry has spoken, 
they will have no excuse for the lack. For here you 
may, if you be a woman, read your title clear to 
mansions in Mayfair. You need no longer wonder 
how long you should wear mourning for an uncle, 
how to write a letter, how many cards to leave 
(which must “be exactly 3% by 2% inches”), how 
to marry your daughters, and how to behave in the 
street, at a restaurant, and at a club. At a club 
you must not monopolize the looking-glass, remem- 
bering that all the other lady members require tt. 
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Also, you may learn how to laugh, avoiding “the 
exhibition of whole meadows of pale pink gum. 

Laugh like a lady “in London artistic society, who 
uses “two soft contralto notes.” In an interesting 
chapter on the giving of presents, you are recom- 
mended to give a young man a box of ties in 
favorite colors. This is the only flagrant error we 
have been able to find in a book which is far less 
absurd than most books of etiquette. But the deli- 
cacies of polite life are always rather ridiculous when 
reduced to written expression. London Academy. 


FAIRY TALES AND FOLK LORE. 


Second Froggy Fairy Book, The. By Anthony J. 
Drexel Biddle, author of “The Froggy Fairy 
Book,” etc. Illustrated by Anne Pennock. 90 
pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


See Review. 
FICTION. 


Afloat on the Ohio. An historical pilgrimage of a 
thousand miles in a skiff, from Redstone to 
Cairo. By Reuben Gold Thwaites, author of 
“Our Cycling Tour in England,” etc. 334 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

This is the narrative of an historical pilgrimage 
taken by its author in a skiff, the Pilgrim, from Red- 
stone to Cairo, a distance of one thousand miles. 
His object in this cruise he thus sets forth: 

A motley company have here performed their 
parts: Savages of the mound-building age, rearing 
upon these banks curious earth-works for archaeolo- 
gists of the nineteenth century to puzzle over; Iro- 
quois war parties, silently swooping upon sleeping 
villages of the Shawanese, and in noisy glee return- 
ing to the New York lakes, laden with spoils and 
captives; the La Salle, prince of French explorers 
and coureurs de bois, standing at the Falls of the 
Ohio, and seeking to fathom the geographical mys- 
teries of the continent; French and English fur 
traders, in bitter contention for the patronage of the 
red man; borderers of the rival nations, shedding 


‘each other’s blood in protracted partisan wars; sur- 


veyors like Washington and Boone and the Mc- 
Afees, clad in fringed hunting-shirts and leathern 
leggings, mapping out future States; hardy fron- 
tiersmen, fighting, hunting, or farming, as occasion 
demanded; George Rogers Clark, descending the 
river with his handful of heroic Virginians to win 
for the United States the great Northwest, and for 
himself the laurels of fame; the Marietta pilgrims, 
beating Revolutionary swords into. Ohio plow- 
shares; and all that succeeding tide of immigrants 
from our own Atlantic coast and every corner of 
Europe, pouring down the great valley to plant 
powerful commonwealths beyond the mountains. 
A richly-varied panorama of life passes before us as 
we contemplate the glowing story of the Ohio. 

In this six weeks’ log of the “Pilgrim” we get 
many echoes of these things. Redstone Creek, 
which was made the starting point, is a famous spot, 
the site of the first English agricultural settlement 
west of the Alleghanies; perhaps as early as 1750. 


It is now known as Brownsville, Pa. 
Philadelphia Record. 


Amber Glints. By Amber, author of “Rosemary 
and Rue.” 323 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
86 cents. 


“And Shall Trelawney Die? ’and Tie Mist on the Moors. 
Being romances of the Parish of Altarnun in 
the County of Cornwall. By John Hocking, 
author of “The Birthright,” etc. With illustra- 

tions by Lancelot Speed. 345 pp. 12mo, 90 

cents; by mail, $1.04. 
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Antiquary, The. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. The 
Temple Edition of the Waverley Novels. Two 
volumes. With frontispiece. 306, 322 pp. With 
glossary. 18mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.28. 

This edition of Scott’s novels is printed verbatim 
from the author’s favorite edition with all the notes, 
etc. It is printed on thin paper with large type, and 
contains forty topographical frontispieces by Her- 
bert Railton, in photogravure, and eight portraits. 
This issue of the Antiquary is bound in lamb’s skin 
and has, as frontispiece, a photogravure of a draw- 
ing of Scott’s town-house. 


Aucassin and Nicolette. An old French love story. 
Edited and translated by Francis William Bour- 
dillon, M. A. Second edition. The text col- 
lated afresh with the manuscript at Paris, the 
translation revised and the introduction rewrit- 
ten. 229 pp. With glossary. 16mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.59. 

This is a beautiful story, made accessible to Eng- 
lish readers by the graceful prose translation which 
Mr. Bourdillon prints in pages parallel to the text, 
and which he hopes will lead his readers to study 
the work in the original tongue, and even by hints 
of the music of the songs. Moreover, the text has 
been collated afresh with the sole MS., and there 
is an interesting introduction as well as notes. 

London Speaker. 


Barnegat Pirates. By Howard D. VanSant. Neely’s 
Popular Library. 322 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 35 
cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

A story laid in the time of the Revolution, when 
the shallows of New Jersey were the constant scene 
of conflict between King and Colonial. 


Blue Ridge Mystery, The. A novel. By Caroline 
Martin. 373 pp. 12mo, $1.25, postpaid. 

A novel by an unpracticed hand whose scene is in 
and about the South Carolina slope of the Blue 
Ridge at Piedmont, and in the mountains, the mys- 
tery being a murder which takes place before the 
war, and which is probed after the conflict. 


Book of True Lovers. By Octave Thanet. 277 pp. 
16mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Love stories first published in the Northwestern 
Miller, Scribner's, Harper’s, McClure’s Magazine, and 
other periodicals. The titles are: The strike at 
Glasscock’s; The judgment on Mrs. Swift; The di- 
lemma of Sir Guy the neuter; The court of last 
resort; Why Abbylonia surrendered; The ladder of 
grief; The captured dream. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Brokenburne. A Southern Auntie’s War Tale. By 
Virginia Frazer Boyle. With illustrations by 
Wm. Henry Walker. 75 pp, small quarto, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.20. 

A story of the Old South during the Civil War, 
telling a pathetic love-history, and offering a true 
picture of the devotion of warm-hearted slaves to 
their masters and mistresses. The old auntie uses 
dialect successfully. Publishers Weekly. 


Christmas Accident and Other Stories, A. By Annie 
Eliot Trumball, author of “White Birches,” etc. 
234 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Of the stories included in this volume, the first, 
“A Christmas Accident,” originally appeared in the 
Hartford Courant; “After the Deluge,” in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly; ““Mary A. Twining,” in the Home Maker; 
“A Postlude” and “Her Neighbor’s Landmark,” in 
the Outlook; “The Daily Morning Chronicle,” in the 
New Exgland Magazine; and “Hearts Unfortified,” in 
McClure’s Magazine. 
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Christmas Books. By Charles Dickens. With in- 
troduction by Andrew Lang. With the original 
illustrations. The Gadshill Edition. 525 pp. 
12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.43. 

Andrew Lang’s preface reviews the circumstances 
under which these books were written, and reaches 
rather unfriendly critical conclusions. 


Colonial Dame, A. 
and ways. By Laura Dayton Fessenden. 
pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

This is a love tale of the Revolution, told in the 
phrase and with the romantic and exalted spirit 
suited to that time. These are days of considerable 
flippancy—days gone a good deal too much in that 

way, perhaps—and a genuine tale of romance is a 

breath of fresh air in a stifling time. Here are 

André and Washington and Patrick Henry in char- 

acter seriously and carefully evolved, and very likely 

just. Perhaps we shall never know exactly what 

Washington was like, though he has grown more 

human through the researches of recent years and is 

more like Thackeray’s picture, in “The Virginians,” 
than the figure erected by Mr. Headley and a long 
time insisted upon in the school histories. In a re- 

cent book we had a glimpse of him frightening a 

lot of girls in a Virginia country house who were 

going down to the cellar at a late hour of the night 
in search of oysters and pie. Love is often serious 
enough, and “A Colonial Dame” has ample justifica- 
tion for its exalted tone. If Washington trifled oc- 
casionally, nothing is more certain than that he did 
not always trifle. 
the presence of a serious love affair; and it is ques- 
tionable if Patrick Henry ever trifled. Whatever 
the preponderance of the testimony of the facts of 
history, it is certain that this tale, considering the 
nature of its theme, is not astray. It is well told, 
full of the decorous and grateful spirit of old 
romance. N. Y. Sun. 


Con 


A pen-picture of colonial days 
220 


By Mrs. Murray Hickson, au- 
303 pp. 


Teddy. 
thor of “A Latter-Day Romance.” 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


There are ten short stories concerning Teddy in. 


Mrs. Murray Hickson’s amusing volume. They 
concern the doings of three children, Teddy and 
Aubrey and a little girl named Caroline, the last- 
named being a visitor. These children do not get 
into such scrapes as did Helen’s Babies, but they are 
in a way, more interesting and amusing. The first 
story, about the four dead kittens, introduces us to 
the three children, and it does not take us long to 
discover their respective idiosyncrasies. But the 
first story does not show the author at her best. 
It is when she introduces the philosophizing on 
human life, as in the last chapter, entitled ‘Illusion,’ 
that she is herself. In this chapter on ‘ Illusion’ 
Teddy and Aubrey have a conversation with a fish- 
erman, and Teddy, as usual, plies him with ques- 
tions, some of them being difficult to answer. The 
result is both amusing and instructive. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Daughter of a Hundred Millions, A. By Virginia Niles 
Leeds. 410 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 
This is a society novel and a pretty good one of 
its kind. The heiréss and the earl are the chief 
points of interest, but the traditions upon which we 
have been nurtured are torn to pieces and thrown 
to the winds. It wrenches our patriotism to say it, 
but our fair compatriot must have been very trying 
to his lordship. Another love story, and a very 
bright one, runs in and out the more stately mar- 
riage arrangements which we are called upon to 
read as a protest against the accepted view of such 
alliances. Of course we are at liberty to trace all 


Certainly he would not trifle in 


News 


the resemblances and seek for originals as much as 
we please, but it would not’be fair to ascribe to 
the author any intention of explaining or defending 
any particular marriage in real life. 

Public Opinion, 


Down Our Way. Stories of Southern and Western 
character. By Mary Jameson Judah. 266 pp. 
16mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Mary Jameson Judah has mastered the secret of 
the short story, if one or two of them in this volume 
may be taken for examples. Nothing more ex- 
quisitely simple and poetic has been seen for many 
a day than the little sketch which opens this collec- 
tion, and is called “A Visible Sign.” She has also 
the gift of humor, and in “The Blue Blazers,” for 
instance, has written an amusing study of a not 
unfamiliar incident. Two of the other stories have 
been published elsewhere. New Orleans Picayune. 


Enchanted Burro, The. Stories of New Mexico and 
South America. By Charles F. Lummis, author 
of “A Tramp Across the Continent,” etc. II- 
lustrated. 277 pp. i12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 
The stories are simple. They make no claim to 
conspicuous merit as literature, nor does the author 
himself give the impression of wishing to pose in 
any way as above his contemporaries and associates 
in investigation. The tales in this book give one an 
insight into the beliefs, manners and customs, his- 
tory and state of civilization of the Indians of New 
Mexico and Peru, in both of which countries Mr. 
Lummis has been a penetrating traveler. If the 
stories strike one as rather simple, let it be remem- 
bered that the people are simple. A faithful picture 
of a simple people must lack some of the graces that 
attach to works of fine imagination. The supersti- 
tions of the Pueblos as shown in the tale of “The 
Enchanted Burro” are very curious and primitive. 
Hartford Post. 


Hernani the Jew. A story of Russian oppression. 
By A. N. Homer, author of ‘“‘The Richest Mer- 
chant in Rotterdam,” etc. 332 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

Mr. Homer has produced a novel which holds the 
reader’s attention from the first page to the last. 
It is the story of certain actors in the Polish Revo- 
lution of 1863, the scene being laid in and around 
Warsaw. Hernani is a Polish Jew.and the richest 
banker in the city of Warsaw. A supporter of the 
revolutionists, he leads a band of them against the 
hated Russians. The Governor of Poland is one 
Hourko, a sensual beast of the worst type of Russian 
officialdom. He is very cruel where Jews are con- 
cerned, but is afraid to touch Hernani owing to the 
latter’s enormous wealth and high standing in the 
commercial world. Hourko, however, falls madly 
in love with Sara, the banker’s beautiful wife, and 
he hatches many plots to get her into his power. 
His wife also has reasons for wishing to get Sara 
into her power. Hernani finally leaves his splendid 
house in Warsaw and leads a band of insurgents to 
a farm some distance from Warsaw. Here they are 
besieged and overcome. Hernani is wounded and 
Sara is captured and taken off to one of Hourko’s 
country seats, where she fights Hourko single- 
handed. Eventually husband and wife come togeth- 
er, and all little jealousies and differences are for- 
gotten, and although the banker’s riches have all 
been confiscated, he and Sara live happily together. 

London Saturday Review. 


A Romance of the Reign of Fran- 
cois II. By Alexandre Dumas. With portrait. 
The Romances of Alexandre Dumas. New 
Series. 318 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 
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Monsieur De Chauvelin’s Will, to which is added The 

Woman with the Velvet Necklace. By Alexandre 
Dumas. With portrait. The Romances of 
Alexandre Dumas. New Series. 360 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Of the many romances written by Alexandre Du- 
mas three have just been translated into English for 
the first time. They are in two volumes. One vol- 
ume contains “The Horoscope” and the other con- 
tains “Monsieur de Chauvelin’s Will” and “The 
Woman with the Velvet Necklace.” “The Horo- 
scope” is a romance of the reign of Francois II., 
and among the characters introduced are the young 
King, Catherine de Medici, Admiral Coligny, the 
Duke of Guise and Louis de Bourbon, Prince of 
Condé. Dumas refers to this story in “The Page 
of the Duke of Savoy,” and internal evidence shows 
that it is intended to fill a historical gap in the 
reigns of the Valois Kings as treated by the great 
novelist. Dumas says of the work: “In another 
romance, ‘The Horoscope,’ we have tried to bring 
before our readers the events of this short reign, 
which lasted only four months and twenty-five days, 
during which period so many noteworthy incidents 
occurred.” The romances in the other volume are 
also of historical interest. “Monsieur de Chauvelin’s 
Will” deals with the last days of the reign of Louis 
XV., while the scenes of “The Woman with the 
Velvet Necklace” are laid in Paris during the Reign 
of Terror, one of the principal characters being 
Ernst Theodore Wilhelm Hoffman, “chiefly cele- 
brated,” says Dr. Hedge, “for his successful use of 
the magic and demoniac elements in fiction.” One 
of the chief historical incidents in this romance is 
the execution of Mme. du Barry. Admirers of 
Dumas will read these three romances with pleas- 
ure, for, though they are hardly as interesting as 
the well-known masterpieces of this prolific writer, 
they are yet fine examples of historical romances, 
and as an aid to a knowledge of those periods of 
French history of which they treat will be found 
of great value. N. Y. Herald. 


Jimty, and Others. By Margaret Sutton Briscoe. II- 
lustrated by W. T. Smedley and A. B. Frost. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

’ is adorable, and so are his companions 
in the volume to which the history of his youth and 
early manhood gives the chief title. Miss Briscoe 
has two qualities never very common in fiction and 
at this time peculiarly rare, a whimsicality that is 
really delicate and subtle, a style that is to the last 
degree refined without lacking strength. In these 
stories there is a savor of the sweetest humor, there 
is the touch of a winning personality. The reader 
is soon absorbed in the quaint situations exploited, 
and as he puts the book down he dwells upon the 
author’s originality, upon her skill in devising 
piquant plots, but most.of all he remembers the de- 
bonair atmosphere which fills the book. It is like 
something new, rare and valuable, and it is wholly 
irresistible. N. Y. Tribune. 


John and I and the Church. By Elizabeth Grinnell, 
author of “How John and I Brought Up the 
Child.” Illustrated. 205 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 85 cents. 

Elizabeth Grinnell, author of “How John and I 
Brought Up the Child,” has written “John and 
I and the Church.” Putting most of the maxims 
into John’s mouth, and commenting upon his wise 
actions, the “I” of the book—John’s wife—discusses 
most of the problems that vex ordinary modern 
Christians. The style is pleasant and most of the 
advice is sound. Sunday-School Advocate. 
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Lady of the Violets, The. By Frank West Rollins. 
238 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Two self-reliant New England women bring the 
remnant of their father’s once great fortune to New 
York, and become successful Wall Street specula- 
tors. They invest wisely in many financial schemes 
and grow very wealthy. They use their fortune to 
restore the former prestige of their birthplace; then 
sail on one of their own international line of steam- 
ships, and through stress of circumstances aid the 
insurgent cause in Cuba. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Lin McLean. By Owen Wister, author of “Red 
Men and White.” Illustrated. 277 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

See Review. 


On Blue Water. By Edmondo De Amicis. Trans- 
lated by Jacob B. Brown. Illustrated. 387 pp. 
12mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.90. 

See Review. 

Racing and ’Chasing. A collecion of sporting sto- 
ries. By Alfred E. T. Watson, author of “Race 
Course and Covert Side,” etc. With illustra- 
tions by Charles E. Brock, H. M, Brock, G. H. 
Jalland, Harington Bird and G. D. Giles. 344 
pp. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.08. 

The human characterization goes just far enough 
to be interesting without drawing attention away 
too much from horses, hounds, and Reynard. The 
first sketch shows how Chippenham could ride Law- 
son’s bay mare better than Lawson. Chipnenham 
was the truer gentleman, and perhaps that counted 
for something with the mare, but it was mainly, as 
the title of the story implies, “A Question of Bits.” 

London Academy. 


Reminiscences of an Old Westchester Homestead. By 
Charles Pryer. With frontispiece. 174 pp. 
16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

“Reminiscences of an Old Westchester Home- 
stead” is a collection of short stories by Mr. Charles 

Pryer. They are chiefly of harmless “Spooks” of 

Revolutionary times, though the Devil also appears 

once or twice in the guise of a benevolent gentle- 

man with nothing against him but his cloven hoofs 
and sulphurous smell. The tales are of the tamest, 
and while the author may have derived considerable 
entertainment from gathering them together, the 
reader is unlikely to find them absorbing. 

The Critic. 


Rock of the Lion, The. By Molly Elliot Seawell, au- 
thor of “Paul Jones,” etc. Illustrated by A. I. 
Keller. 333 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

See Review. 


School for Saints, The. By John Oliver Hobbes, au- 
thor of “Some Emotions and a Moral,” etc. 
405 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

See Review. 


Secretary to Bayne, M. P. A novel. By W. Pett 
Ridge, author of “The Second Opportunity of 
Mr. Staplehurst,” “A Clever Wife.” 263 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

The plots of Nihilists have frequently interfered 
in fiction with the course of true love. Mr. Bayne, 
M.P., finds that both the Nihilists and the course 
of true love interfere seriously with the services of 
his private secretary. In the hands of Mr. Pett 
Ridge these materials make a bright little story, 
which might, however, have been better told in a 
narrower compass. The length of a one-volume 
novel is only attained by means of an excessive use 
of inverted commas for conversations of inordinate 
duration. The writing is good, although there is 
some lack of clearness in the narrative. 

London Athenaeum. 
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Shantytown Sketches. By Anthony J. Drexel Bid- 
dle, author of ‘A Dual Role and Other Stories,” 
etc. 64 pp. I2mo, 35 cents, postpaid, 

A collection of short, humorous tales in Irish, 
negro, and German dialects. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Sinner, The. By ‘Rita,’ author of “A Woman in 
It,” etc. 308 pp. iI2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 
cents. 

“The Sinner” is a certain masterful Irish doctor, 
who has a fine taste in female beauty, and, after 
ruining sundry lives, marries a poor lady for her 
wealth, and ruthlessly does her to death to marry a 
fairer and younger woman. In fact, the story, in 
many of its incidents, is modelled on an “ower- 
true” tale of sordid murder in Ireland which oc- 
curred not many years ago. Rita’s brace of nurses, 
Nellie Nugent and Deborah Gray, are sufficiently 
attractive. Deborah Gray’s patient yet unswerving 
determination to assist the ends of justice, even at 
the cost of bitter suffering, is dignified and proba- 
ble. The routine of hospital life is well described. 
But only those for whom murder has a fascination, 
and to whom crime—even the meanest, most mod- 
ern, and least heroic in its form—presents nothing 
distasteful from a literary point of view, will read 
the long-drawn-out details of Mrs. Langrishe’s 
death with satisfaction or interest. 

London Athenaeum. 


Son of Israel, A. An original story. By “Rachel 
Penn,” author of “Papers from the Nether 
soo" gl etc. 306 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 

1.06. 

It is said that the author of “A Son of Israel” is 
Mrs. E. S. Willard, wife of the actor. The scene 
of the story is laid in Odessa, the period is about 
1839 to 1840, twenty-one or twenty-two years before 
slavery in Russia was abolished by the Emperor 
Alexander, so that great possibilities were opened 
up to the author. None of these has been lost, but 
the author has exercised great self-control, and the 
story is told in a simple, direct, and convincing man- 
ner, evidently by one who knows the subject well, 
and without the usual lurid materials handled by 
those writing of Russia and of things Russian. 
While the story is, as we have said, a simple one, 
it maintains its interest until the last page. It is 
the lovability and the humaneness of the characters 
that win and hold the attention of the reader. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Spanish John. Being a memoir, now first published 
in complete form, of the early life and adven- 
tures of Colonel John McDonell, known as 
“Spanish John,” when a Lieutenant in the com- 
pany of St. James of the Regiment Irlandia, in 
the service of the King of Spain, operating in 
Italy. By William McLennan. Illustrated by 
F. De Myrbach. 271 pp. tI2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.23. 

See Review. 


Story of a Red Deer, The. By the Hon. J. W. Fortes- 
cue. With frontispiece. 144 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.21. 

The Hon. J. W. Fortescue knows well what he 
is writing about, and his story is attractive from 
many points of view. We breathe the air of the 
Devon moors and the Bristol Channel; we are told 
all about the habits of the wild deer and the manner 
of hunting him; we hear him converse with all the 
wild creatures in their haunts—the rabbits, the bad- 
gers, and the salmon in the streams, and all the 
animals talk after their kind and in honest Devon- 
shire dialect. We ride a ring in the classical coun- 
try of Lorna Doone, and round Dunkery Beacon. 
Moreover, these things are an allegory, for the 
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hunted stag, after the pleasures and troubles of his 
life, finds peace at last in the depths of a flooded 
river. London Times. 


Strange Story of My Life. (The Colonel’s Daughter.) 
A novel. By John Strange Winter, author of 

- “Beautiful Jim,” etc. 265 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10; by 

mail, $1.24. 

This novel, which first appeared a year ago, opens 
in India, where the father is stationed. Later the 
scene shifts to a princely house in Europe, where 
the heroine becomes a lady in waiting. The novel 
has less of barrack life than most of the author's 
fiction, and gives in its closing chapters a picture of 
continental society. 


Sunset. By Beatrice Whitby, author of “One Rea- 
son Why,” etc. Appleton’s Town and Country 
Library. 293 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 
cents. 

When will English writers learn that “ilk’= 
same? Miss Whitby’s “recognized ilk” is about the 
worst perversion we have seen of that much abused 
expression. Yet it is good old English as well as 
Scotch. Other slips are “a woman like she is,” 
“expatiating her carelessness,” and “let hindrances,” 
where “let” appears to be an adjective. It is a pity 
the writer will not stick to grammar, as she has a 
deliberately formed and sometimes forcible style; 
but one recognizes the effort to follow a certain 
“great master.” For the story, it may be safely 
commended as a study of the sort of romance which 
alone is possible in the conventional life of stay-at- 
home people. Frances Blake has been a little too 
hard and worldly-wise in early youth, and finds 
somewhat later that her mature affection elicits no 
return from the man who suffered from her first 
mistake. George Brand has since loved and lost a 
wife, and phlegmatically goes off to the antipodes. 
Frances bears herself bravely, and learns to re- 
ward, “at sunset,” an intelligent and patient lover, 
worth more than he whom she has missed. The 
fate which mars the union between dull John Beau- 
mont and his gentle spouse is natural as well as 
tragic; and the two contrasted children, Fra and 
Allis, are excellent portraits. London Athenaeum. 


Sweethearts and Friends. A novel. By Maxwell 
Gray, author of “The Silence of Dean Mait- 
land,” etc. Appleton’s Town and Country 
Library. 250 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 

Amy Langton, a young English girl, becomes an 
M.D. in spite of the opposition of all her family, her 
brothers refusing to meet her during the time she 
is studying. She is an advocate of female suffrage, 
and believes professional women should remain 
single. Her theories are severely tested by a young 
man, who is so good and beautiful that he is called 
the “Immaculate” all through the story. His ideal 
is the dependent and clinging woman, but Miss 
Langton impresses him so strongly that he proposes 
to her three times. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Threads of Life. By Clara Sherwood Rollins. 204 pp. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 
“Threads of Life” is a vivid human sketch, upon 
a background of philosophy and_ sociological 
thought, and possesses the interest of a lively work 
of fiction. Several of the “threads” lead to climaxes 
delightful from a romantic point of view, and the 
interest is maintained throughout. 
Washington Post. 


Tinted Venus, The. A Farcical Romance. By F. 
Anstey, author of “The Giant’s Robe,” etc. Il- 
lustrated by Bernard Partridge. 282 pp. 12m0, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 
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This new edition will be welcome, even to those 
who are familiar with the story, on account of the 
fifteen illustrations by Bernard Partridge, and will 
doubtless attract new readers. When several years 
ago, “The Tinted Venus” was first published, the 
drollery of the plot and the cleverness with which it 
was related made it immensely popular. 

London Bookseller. 


Vivian of Vircinia. Being the Memoirs of Our First 
Rebellion, by John Vivian, Esq., of Middle 
Plantation, Virginia. By Hulbert Fuller. Illus- 
trated by Frank T. Merrill. 377 pp. 12mo, 


$1.35; by mail, $1.47. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


La Guerre de L’Indipendance en Amerique. Jusqu’a 1783. 
Par M. A. Moireau. Edited and annotated by 
Alphonse N. Van Daell. 59 pp. 12mo, paper, 
25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 

This French account of our revolutionary strug- 
gle is an extract from the general history since 395 
A.D.,edited by two distinguished French Historians, 
M. Ernest Lavirre and M. Eugéne Rambaud. Pro- 
fessor Alphonse N. VanDaell has added notes and 
bibliographical references and a preface in which 
he urges greater attention to the French view of 
our history. 


HISTORY. 


Cid Campeador and the Waning of the Crescent in the 
West, The. By H. Butler Clarke, M. A. With 
illustrations from drawings by Don Santiago 
Arcos. Heroes of the Nations. Edited by 
Evelyn Abbott, M. A. 382 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

See Review. 

Going to War in Greece, By Frederick Palmer. With 
illustrations from photographs taken by the 
author. 192 pp. 1I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

“Going to War in Greece” is a bright animated 
account of a newspaper reporter’s experience on the 
frontier. Sometimes under Turkish protection and 
sometimes under Greek, he was able to see all that 
was going on, and being an excellent man for the 
place he made good use of all his opportunities. 

His views on the leisurely way in which the Greeks 

go to war and of the general state of feeling in that 

country are very informing. Frederick Palmer is 
the reporter whose sketches make up this genuinely 
clever and interesting book. Mr. Palmer went to 

Larissa for the New York Press. He took photo- 

graphs, and many of them are reproduced in the 

book. He saw all the important engagements and 

had some thrilling experiences. The war was a 

very short one, as all know. Mr. Palmer saw it all. 

He has the distinction, too, of having beaten the 

other correspondents by two days in getting off the 

news about the panic and retreat at Mati. In spite 
of the seriousness of the events, one is impressed 
with the tin soldier quality of much that was done. 

It has the air of play. Hartford Post. 


History of South Carolina under the Proprietary Govern- 
ment. 1670-1739, The. By Edward McCrady. 
With map. 762 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $3.15; by 
mail, $3.36. 

Mr. McCrady is a member of the Charleston Bar, 
and the history of his State has been a labor of love 
carried on in the intervals of a busy professional life. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 

Interest of America in Sea Power, Present and Future, 
The. By Captain A. T. Mahan, D. C. L., 
LL.D., author of “A Life of Farragut,” etc. 
314 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

See Review. 
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HYGIENE. 


School Hygiene; or, The Laws of Health in Relation to, 
School Life. By Arthur Newsholme, M. D. 
Heath’s Pedagogical Library. 143 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

Written in England and referring to English con- 
ditions. It reviews the entire field very briefly, 
building, plumbing, seats and desks, light, the daily: 
health of children and communicable diseases. 


Text-Book for Training Schools for Nurses, Including 
physiology and hygiene and the principles and 
practice of nursing. By P. M. Wise, M.D. 
With an introduction by Dr. Edward Cowles. 
In two volumes. Vol. II. Illustrated. 327 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 


Apostolic Preaching. _A word study delivered before 
the Minister's Conference of New York and 
Philadelphia. By Rev. Charles A. Cook, 24 pp. 
16mo, paper, 5 cents; by mail, 7 cents. 

A study of the Greek words used with reference 
to preaching in the New Testament. 

Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America. Edited 
with notes and an introduction by Hammond 
Lamont. Athenaeum Press Series. 152 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 


Christ of Yesterday, To-day and Forever, and Other 
Sermons, The. By Ezra Hoyt Byington, D.D.. 
author of “The Puritan in England and New 
England.” 322 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

These sermons are intended, according to the au- 
thor’s preface, to magnify the personal mission of 
Christ, to combat the tendency towards scientific 
fatalism and to arouse its sense of need for a super~ 
natural religion. 

Ideal Life, The. Addresses hitherto unpublished. By: 
Henry Drummond. With memorial sketches. 
by Ian MacLaren and W. Robertson Nicoll. 
320 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

“The Ideal Life,” a posthumous volume, rounds 
out and completes Henry Drummond’s life work. 
It is a series of essays and lectures which empha- 
size the more human parts of his nature. Drop- 
ping set scientific “reconciliations” with religion, it 
assumes that the relations of man with his Creator 
are part of the vast scheme of the universe which 
science approaches on one side and religion on an- 
other, and on this assumption bases its arguments. 

N. Y. Herald. 


Interpretations of Life and Religion. By Walton W. 
Battershall, D.D. 283 pp. t12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.21. 

This volume consists of twenty sermons, which 
have been requested for publication, with the expec- 
tation that the subjects of which they treat, and the 
point of view from which they are treated, will stim- 
ulate thought and perhaps clear the air for some 
people who are perplexed by the modern “difficul- 
ties of faith,” and are trying to adjust the old truth 
to the new knowledge. The subjects are arranged 
with a sequence of thought, and the volume deals 
with “the central ideas and principles of religion in 
the light of contemporary thought and current prob- 
lems.” 

Real Preaching. Three addresses to the Theological 
Students of Oberlin. By Rev. Nehemiah Boyn- 
ton, D.D. 123 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
65 cents. 

This little volume is characteristically frank, clear, 
and pointed. One is very sure that the writer is a 
real man, who preaches real sermons, and by that 
fact secures ¢he hearing of a real audience. Under 
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the three heads, The Real Preacher, The Real Ser- 
mon, and The Real Audience, Dr. Boynton takes 
up the fundamental points of ministerial success, in- 
spiring his readers the while with the assurance 
that the ministry is the highest possible form of ser- 
vice to God and man, and that success in it comes 
with deep consecration and earnest and well-directed 
work. 

Some Aspects of the Religious Life of New England. 
With some special references to Congregation- 
alists. Lectures delivered on the Carew Foun- 
dation before Hartford Theological Seminary in 
1896. By George Leon Walker, D.D. 208 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

New England, until the middle of the present cen- 
tury, had almost a monopoly of original thought in 
our theology and philosophy. She exerted in this 
respect an influence over the rest of the country 
which is hardly recognized yet. Dr. Walker does 
not attempt to trace that influence. He follows the 
actual course of development within her bounds, 
from Thomas Hooker down to our day, showing 
the changes which have transformed each age in 
succession. Especially fine are the accounts of the 
Great Awakening of 1735-1740, and of the Great 
Revival of 1797-1800, and of the underlying the- 
ology which gave shape and character to each of 
these. Nowhere is there a fairer account of the 
Separate churches which grew out of the former. 
But is Dr. Walker right in saying the fierce denun- 
ciations of Gilbert-Tennent’s Nottingham Sermon 
were aimed at the New England clergy: It was 
preached in March, 1740, several months before his 
first visit to New England, and was understood as 
aimed at his brethren in the Presbyterian Synod. 
Dr. Walker shows his accord with the current cen- 
sure of the Halfway Covenant as a source of re- 
ligious decay in New England. It was, however, 
rather a symptom than a cause, and he concedes 
that the churches of to-day admit to full member- 
ship those who would have been received on the 
Halfway Covenant two centuries ago. 

Sunday-School Times. 


Validity of Papal Claims The. Five Lectures delivered 
in Rome. By F. Nutcombe Oxenham, DD. 
With a letter by the Archbishop of York. 112 
pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

A review of the claims of the primacy of the 
Pope based on Scripture, the Fathers and the prac- 
tice and history of the church, in which the usual 
Protestant position is reached. The occasion of the 
work is the decision of the Pope, speaking ex- 
cathedra against Anglican orders. The author is 
the English chaplain in Rome, andthe tone of the 
book is much colored by this fact. 

Westminster Assembly, The. Its History and Stand- 
ards. Being Baird Lectures for 1882. By Alex- 
ander F. Mitchell, D.D., LL.D. Second edi- 
tion, revised by the author. 539 pp. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.67. . 

These lectures were first published in 1882. They 
are now issued revised for the American edition. 


LETTERS. 

New Letters of Napoleon I. Omitted from the edition 
published under the auspices of Napoleon III. 
From the French by Lady Mary Loyd. With 
portrait. 380 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.67. 

See Review. 

LITERATURE. 

Private Library, The. What we do know, what we 
don’t know, what we ought to know about our 
books. By Arthur L. Humphreys. 162 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.35: bv mail, $1.47. 


News 


Contents: What is a good edition?; What is a fine 
copy?; Book values; On the care of books; 
The art of reading; Commonplace books; Refer- 
ence books; Boudoir libraries; Book binding; Book 
hobbies; Old country libraries; Weeding out; The 
catalogue; Classification of books; Bookcases; Mis- 
cellaneous appliances; The library annexe; A libra- 
rian; The library architecturally; Munificent book- 
buying; The Medici and their friends; The dukes 
of Urbino; Pieresc; Mr. Ruskin’s advice. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Short History of Modern English Literature, A. By 
Edmund Gosse. Short Histories of the Litera- 
tures of the World. 416 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

Probably no living man is more competent than 
Mr. Gosse to write a popular and yet scholarly his- 
tory of English literature. Though his finest talent, 
to our thinking, comes out in purely personal por- 
traits of men like Pater and Patmore, in a kind of 
portrait by anecdote, which in these times is almost 
an invention of his own, the greater part of his life 
has been given up to the study and criticism of the 
English literature of the past, and he has a learned 
and balanced enthusiasm for every writer who has 
written excellently in English. Losing something 
in intensity by having no prejudices, and apparently 
but few very earnest preferences, he gains, as a 
historian, far more than he loses; for he gains cath- 
olicity, an imperturbable impartiality. 

This History begins, where modern English may 
properly be held to begin, with Langland’s “Piers 
Plowman;” it ends with “The Age of Tennyson.” 
It is grouped in sections, named after the most 
prominent literary force of the period, “The Age of 
Dryden,” “The Age of Johnson,” “The age of 
Wordsworth,” for instance; and there is usually at 
the beginning or end of each book a brief summing- 
up of the main influences, English or foreign, which 
had moulded the character of one age or were to 
mould the character of the age following. Some of 
these are particularly admirable—for instance, the 
pages on Surrey and Wyatt and the introduction of 
the forms of the sonnet and lyric; the account of the 
decline of the English and the rise of the French 
drama; the end of the chapter on the period which, 
though it contained Milton, was in a sense a period 
of decline; and such pages as p. 264, where the in- 
teraction of English and French literature at the 
close of the eighteenth century is so clearly indi- 
cated. Perhaps no other historian of English liter- 
ature has been so careful, none certainly has been 
so successful, within the compass of so few pages, 
in tracing all these principles, correlating all these 
apparent accidents, of growth. In his carefully com- 
posed “Epilogue” Mr. Gosse has, indeed, put for- 
ward a theory of criticism, scientific by analogy, in 
which he contends that literary history should be 
written on evolutionary lines, and, so far as actual 
literary history is concerned, very justly. Applied 
to criticism in general, to the criticism of individual 
writers, the theory has its disadvantages. 

London Saturday Review. 


Spectator, The. Two volumes. The text edited and 
annotated by G. Gregory Smith. With an in- 
troductory essay by Austin Dobson. Volume I. 
No. 1, Thursday, March 1, 1711, to No. 8, 
Friday, June 1, 1711. Volume II. No. 81, Sat- 
urday, June 2, 1711, to No. 169, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 13, 1711. With portraits. 345, 339 PP- 
With notes. 12mo, $1.10 each; by mail, $1.20. 

It is a very odd thing that, until now, no really 
decent text of The Spectator should be procurable. It 
is true that the late Professor Henry Morley brought 
out in 1868 the one-volume edition, which has re- 
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mained the only accessible complete reprint. But 
with this exception, no British masterpiece has en- 
dured so much ill-treatment as The Spectator. Early 
in the eighteenth century “innumerable corruptions 
had crept in, and Bishop Percy bravely, but quite 
ineffectually, tried to drive them out again. The dis- 
crepancies between the text of the original daily 
issue and that which Addison edited in volumes in 
1715 are numerous, and these, it is true, add to the 
difficulty of editing. Mr. G. Gregory Smith, who 
has performed his task with careful skill, has taken 
the latter as his basis. It was certainly, as he says, 
“the final form in which the writers desired to leave 
their work.” , 

An introductory essay by Mr. Austin Dobson 
seems to be needed to give the final cachet to any 
work ambitious of displaying nice scholarship in 
eighteenth-century lore. If it were possible for the 
ghosts of Queen Anne’s wits to express in tangible 
form their approval of a living mortal, the closest 
of their students and the most accurate of their 
annotators could not fail to be smothered in Augus- 
tan laurels. But it is perhaps in a more practical 
way that they reward their admirer, and it may be 
through the direct intervention of Pope and Addi- 
son that Mr. Austin Dobson—“de ces maistres 
scavans disciple ingenieux”—has contrived to be the 
most elegant writer of his time. Be this as it may, 
his little introductory essay is impeccable. It gives, 
with charming little turns and faint strokes of irony, 
all that is to be known of the history of The Spec- 
tator. London Saturday Review. 


Works of Friedrich Nietzsche, The. Edited by Alex- 
ander Tille. Vol. X. A Genealogy of Morals. 
Translated by William A. Hausemann. Poems 
translated by John Gray. 289 pp. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 

The authorized edition of the collected works of 
Friederich Nietzsche in English is based on the final 
German edition, published under the supervision of 
the Nietzsche Archive. The tenth volume of this 
edition comprises three essays and the entire col- 
lection of Nietzsche poems from 1871 to 1888. The 
three essays collected under the title “A Genealogy 
of Morals are: the essay on “Good and Evil,” that 
on “Guilt,” and that on “Ascetic Ideals.” The 
poems are for the most part fragments, apparently, 
though there are one or two connected utterances, 
as “The Sun Sinks” and “The Last Command,” and 
a number of bright sparks, “Songs and Epigrams,” 
for example, and “Warning.” There are sixty of 
these poems in the volume, and it is fair to say that 
if printed on full lines and paragraphs, after the 
manner of the prose, it would be difficult to distin- 
guish the one from the other. They are incoherent, 
broken outgivings, suggestive perhaps to those who 
are familiar with Nietzsche’s style of expression, but 
not easy to understand with any attention. worth 
while to accord them. 

The same may be said, for that matter, in regard 
to the prose. As the author himself remarks in one 
of his essays: “If this tract is read unintelligently 
and will not easily pass into the ears, the fault, it 
seems to me, is not necessarily mine. It is clear 
enough, presupposing what I did presuppose, that 
my earlier writings have first been read. In an in- 
troductory note by the editor of the volume, an at- 
tempt is made to explain Nietzsche’s main purpose 
in these essays on the Genealogy of Morals, and it is 
therein stated that the author’s-idea of Christian 
morality as taught by the New Testament, the 
schools, and the Church, is that it is merely the 
morality of the upper caste in contradistinction from 
the lower classes of the people. This “gentleman 
morality” Nietzsche contrasts with what he terms 
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as slave morality. So far as the work has any 
consistency of purpose, this explanation may serve 
to Show what that purpose is. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


MEDICINE. 


Chemistry for Photographers. By Chas. F. Town- 
send, F. C. S. Illustrated. 158 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, 68 cents; by mail, 78 cents. 

The author gives some valuable hints to learners 
in his introduction. The first essentials, he says, 
to any one studying chemistry are accuracy and 
cleanliness. He impresses upon those just taking up 
the subject that to learn “facts” in a mechanical way 
is not learning chemistry. He quotes the saying that 
a good lawyer does not necessarily know much law, 
but he knows where to find his law, and says that 
the same remark applies to a good chemist. He 
advises students to get an insight into the nature 
of things and to remember that the proper place for 
a dictionary is not inside a man’s head, but on a 
shelf. If particular sets of facts or figures are often 
required for reference, Mr. Townsend counsels the 
reader not to learn them, but to cut or copy them 
out, give them a coat of varnish, and paste them on 
the workroom door. He emphasizes the value of 
actual experiment, for more knowledge is gained by 
seeing the thing happen than by reading about it all 
day. The subject is interesting, and, although it is 
treated in a strictly business-like manner, it is at- 
tractive enough, especially the chapters on the 
chemistry of the silver salts and the various methods 
of printing photographs. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


METAPHYSICAL. 
History of Intellectual Development: on the Lines of 
Modern Evolution, By John Beattie Crozier, author 
of “Civilization and Progress,” etc. Vol. I. 
Greek and Hindoo Thought; Graeco-Roman 
Paganism; Judaism; and Christianity down to 
the closing of the Schools of Athens, by Jus- 
—— 538 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.40; by mail, 


3.65. 

This is an elaborate and ponderous book, the pro- 
duct of strenuous toil, with the stains on almost 
every page of the toilsome way the author has trav- 
elled. The signs of effort, indeed, are so stamped 
into both its form and substance that we may de- 
scribe it as a book more suggestive of the labors 
of Hercules than of either the grace of the light- 


giving Apollo or the wisdom of Athena. The au- 
thor has no doubt read many books, but it is doubt- 
ful whether his reading has been in every case with 
adequate discrimination. He has, indeed, done his 
best to be original in his mental processes and pro- 
found in his intellectual products; but it would be 
too audacious were we to congratulate him on hav- 
ing achieved success. His work is ambitious. 
Merely to have conceived so large a scheme, to say 
nothing of the laborious attempt at its realization, 
speaks of a daring and indefatigable mind. His 
style, though here and there lighted up by pictur- 
esque and even, as it were, vernacular illustrations, 
is, as a whole, heavy, often involved, and not infre- 
quently, in phrases as well as idioms, slipshod. His 
purpose is to write a philosophy of civilization, but 
his book is rather an attempt at what may be de- 
scribed as its natural history. London Speaker. 


OUTDOOR STUDIES. 


In Portia’s Gardens. By William Sloane Kennedy. 
Illustrated. 232 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.20; by 
mail, $1.32. 

In ten delightfully suggestive chapters the author 
notes the birds and flowers, the animal life and as- 
pects of nature on a small farm which he calls 
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“Portia’s Garden.” They are entitled: ‘“Sweet-brier 
and wild-cherry; Back into the sunshine; The en- 
chanted forest; Flowers and birds; High noon of 
the year; The sere and yellow leaf; Lengthened 
shadows; Hungry crows and saucy jays; Polyps of 
the air; By fountain and stream. Appendix con- 
tains some bird songs and calls, and “a final word 
on the wolf-spiders.” Publishers’ Weekly. 


PERIODICALS. 


Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine, The. Vol LIV. 
May, 1897, to October, 1897. Illustrated. 960 
pp. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.00. 

A glance at the table of contents shows how much 
that appears in this magazine is of more than pass- 
ing interest. 


St. Nicholas. 1897. An illustrated Magazine for 
Young Folks. Conducted by Mary Mapes 
Dodge. Illustrated. Volume XXIV. In Two 
Parts. Part I. November, 1896, to April, 1897. 
Part II. May, 1897, to October, 1897. 528-1056 
pp. quarto, $2.25; by mail, $2.81. 

The annual set of two volumes, bound in bright 
red cloth, is at hand with all the delightful pictures, 
tales, poems, puzzles, letters and departments with 
which its monthly parts have interested children. 
Useful information pleasantly imparted, and good 
amusement attractively presented, is the motto of 
this deservedly popular children’s magazine. It is 
still conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge and with its 
advancing years it grows in favor. Hartford Post. 


POETRY. 


Ballads of the Fleet and Other Poems. By Rennell 
Rodd, author of “The Violet Crown,” etc. With 
a photogravure frontispiece. 199 pp. With 
notes. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.45. 

The greater part of the book deals, in long Tenny- 
sonian ballad metre, with the exploits of the Eliza- 
bethan seamen, and especially of Drake, the poet’s 
hero, whom he carries through many a thrilling 
adventure to the last moment when Elizabeth took 
his sword and when 


She bared his blade, she rose a queen, a queen to 
mar or make— 

“My little pirate, rise,’ she cried, “and 
Francis Drake.” 


be Sir 


The ballads will naturally suggest comparisons, es- 
pecially with Tennyson’s “Revenge,” the crown and 
flower of modern Elizabethan ballads, and with Mr. 
Kipling; but Mr. Rodd would be the last to desire 
to put himself into competition with either. Still 
he writes vigorously and well, as one who knows 
from experience, and not from books, of what fine 
stuff the English race is made, how it rises to meet 
danger, and how it loves the chances, the changes, 
and the terrors of the sea. Above and beyond these 
Elizabethan ballads are a few of more modern and 
more personal kind, among which two are especially 
notable, ‘‘Pumwani” and “To Gerald Portal.” The 
former, which is a most vivid picture of fighting 
in the fever-belt of Africa, is, we suppose, a record 
of the author’s own experiences in one of the ex- 
peditions which he was compelled to take against 
Witu; and the latter is a touching record of the 
death of a much-lamented friend, whose career in 
Zanzibar and in Abyssinia strangely anticipated his 
own. London Times. 


Banquet, The. Songs of Evolution. By Frank Put- 
nam. 37 pp. 16mo, paper, $1.00, postpaid. 
The Poem on social subjects composed with much 
feeling, but expressed with little power. 
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Book of Old English Love Songs, A. With an intro- 
duction by Hamilton Wright Mabie, and an 
accompaniment of decorative drawings by 
George Wharton Edwards. 158 pp. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.60. 

See Review. 

Book of Verses for Children, A. Compiled by Edward 
Verrall Lucas. 348 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.64. 

“A Book of Verses for Children” is a delightful 
compilation. It suffers, of course, from the usual 
indiscretions. The editor prints things which have 
not the remotest relation to children or to the tastes 
of children, and he omits things that should ob- 
viously have been included. He quotes from Blake, 
taking the wrong verses where the right ones should 
have suggested themselves instantly, and he does 
not draw upon W. S. Gilbert at all. But the book 
remains a good one; it contains so much that is 
charming, so much that is admirably in tune with 
the spirit of childhood. No matter what he leaves 
out, so long as Mr. Lucas remembers to quote from 
Lewis Carroll and Edward Lear he is certain to win 
approval. Moreover, the few colored decorations 
with which the book is supplied are extremely ar- 
tistic, and the cover is exceptionally attractive. 

N. Y. Tribune. 


Childhood’s Songs of Long Ago. Being some of the 
Divine and Moral songs writ by Rev. Isaac 
Watts, D.D. With picturings by Blanche Mc- 
Manus. 87 pp., small quarto, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.01. 

Dr. Watts seems to have had the right view of 
things, and we do not hesitate to say that his coun- 
sels to children are invariably calculated to open 
their minds to an understanding of what is proper 
in habit and behavior. Thus, he refers them to the 
bee, “the little busy bee,” in his own hapnv char- 
acterization, as a model of diligence worthv of their 
imitation; pictures and stigmatizes the sluggard in 
the way that he deserves; and warns children, in a 
series of verses marked by a really admirable flow, 
and not devoid of a melody that is well calculated 
to be haunting, to leave fighting to the dogs and 
lions and bears. His opening remarks upon this 
theme are well worth quoting. He says: 

Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God has made them so; 

Let bears and lions growl and fight, 
For ’tis their nature to. 


But, children, you should never let 
Such angry passions rise; 

Your little hands were never made 
To tear each other’s eyes. 


There is a great deal of truth and reasonableness 
in these observations, and they can hardly fail to be 
of value, at least to the pugnacious child whose for- 
tune it has been to get the worst of it. Whoever 
this Dr. Watts was, he seems to have had an almost 
infallible perception of what is desirable in morals. 
No child can read this book without enjoying at 
least the opportunity to become acquainted with 
what is meant by good behavior. N. Y. Sun. 


Choir Visible and Other Verse, The. By Mary M. 

Adams. 185 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. _ 

Sonnets, occasional and special poems fill this 
volume all of a range above customary verse. 


Complete Poetical Works of Joaquin Miller, The. Illus- 
trated. 330 pp. With appendix. 8vo, $2.50, 
postpaid. 

The introduction is a unique and masterful plea 
for the love of nature and the use of baby Anglo- 
Saxon words. The notes at the close of each of the 
poems are almost an autobiography of the strange, 
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wild, adventurous career of the Poet of the Sierras 
in different parts of the world. 


Earth Breath and Other Poems, The. By A. G. 95 pp. 
16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 97 cents. 

The lyric gift that is here revealed is of unques- 
tionable distinction. Thought and music are united 
in the poems and neither is commonplace. The 
touch is certain, the perception of beauty is keen and 
the fancy poetic in conception and expression. Here 
is a singer who can write his title clear among the 
small band in our day who produce true poetry. 
Some of his efforts have a mystic tone, the writer 
is evidently enamored of the Celtic glamor, but 
withal there is a great deal in the dainty little volume 
that will please and satisfy the lover of poetry. 

Philadelphia Press. 


Enclish Lyrics. Chaucer to Poe. 1340-1849. Se- 
lected and arranged by William Ernest Henley, 
412 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

Mr. W. E. Henley’s English Lyrics may be taken 
rather as supplementing than as competing with this 
and the rest of the earlier selections While it omits 
many pieces that are well and widely known, it in- 
cludes, on the other hand, many that have been hith- 
erto passed over, but which well deserve inclusion. 
Mr. Henley, too, has picked over his precious stones 
with a fresh aim in view. In his interesting preface 
he tells us that to him “the specific attribute, the 
saving and essential virtue of verse that is lyrical 
to ear and heart, as distinguished from verse that is 
lyrical to the eye alone, is temperamental in origin 
and emotional in effect.” 

“A single emotion temperamentally expressed in 
the terms of poetry—that is a Lyric. And note that 
the Lyrical Temperament has nothing whatever to 
do with the capacity for feeling. They may co-exist 
in a Lyric Poet, as they do in Shakespeare and 
Byron and Keats. But it is in nowise necessary that 
they should. What English-speaking man was ever, 
so far as we know, the prey of a more desperate 
passion and a more poignant sense of the greater 
issues than Swift? And which of us, so far as we 
know, was ever more careless of those issues than 
Herrick? Yet Herrick was an unique lyrist, and 
Swift was no lyrist at all; and Swift could no more 
have written “Bid Me to Live,” or any song of Her- 
tick’s, than Herrick could have written “Gulliver” 
or the “Directions to Servants,” or any line of 
Swift’s. It is a matter of, not genius, but sift. Fifty 
Herricks would not have made a Swift. But Her- 
tick had the gift, and the greater man had not; and 
Herrick is a master lyrist, and Swift left never a 
lyric line. In the same way, we may take for 
granted that Johnson’s capacity for feeling was cer- 
tainly as great as, if not greater than, Milton’s. Yet 
Johnson’s essays in lyrical verse are frigid trifles, 
while Milton’s Invocations to Sabrina and to Echo, 
with Lycidas and the Song for Comus, are lyrics 
whose essential quality is now as fresh, as clear, and 
as flawless as when it first took shape in enchanted 
words.” 

This, then, is the principle on which Mr. Henley’s 
selection has been made and, in spite of the omis- 
sions already noted, it is one to be grateful for; 
though we can scarce forgive him for not including 
such pearls as Drayton’s “Agincourt,” “Come away, 
come away Death,” and Keats’ sonnet “On first 
looking into Chapman’s Homer.” It is good to be 
taken off the beaten track, and to many of his read- 
ers Mr. Henley will no doubt introduce a number 
of these poems, especially his fine examples of old 
Scots verse, for the first time. Another new and 
commendable departure that he makes is the devo- 
tion of some 50 pages to a series of the “achieve- 
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ments in lyrism”’ that are to be found in the author- 
ized edition of the Bible. London Times. 


Fucitives and Other Poems, The. By John E. Barrett. 
Illustrated. 132 pp. 12mo, $1.50, postpaid. 

“The Fugitives” deals with an episode of slavery 
days, the lamentably familiar one of inhuman cru- 
elty and the coercive severance of the dearest ties 
of kindred in the slavery mart. Nothing of sectional 
prejudice enters into the poem. It emphasizes the 
kindness shown by some of the old Southern mas- 
ters toward their slaves; it brings out the capacity 
of the negro to learn under favorable opportunities; 
but it is chiefly in his perception of the dramatic 
and poetic value of the bond of love that ran like 
a vein of gold through all the vicissitudes of slave 
life that Mr. Barrett has shown his skill in manag- 
ing his short epic. 

For the most part the contents of this volume 
show a delicately attuned ear, strong masculine sen- 
timent, aptitude of figurative expression and pro- 
found sympathy with intellectual greatness. 

Philadelphia Press. 


Golden Day and Miscellaneous Poems The. By Wil- 
liam T. Dumas. 143 pp. 1I2mo, $1.00, postpaid. 
Mr. Dumas’ verse is often very agreeable, and is 
not seldom truly elevated in tone. It relates in 
large measure to the South and war times, but much 
of it is domestic and imbued with evident love of 
nature. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Poems by John Keats. [Illustrations by Robert An- 
ning Bell and introduction by Walter Raleigh. 
337 Pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

The charm of the book consists in Mr. R. An- 
ning Bell’s designs, which abound in Keatsian grace, 
sweetness, and spirit, and are seldom weak and com- 
monplace. As they are mainly in outlines we should 
have preferred to have them engraved in a lighter 
manner, and, most of all, with a less uniformly thick 
line. The employment of such a line is, of course, 
a mere affectation which is just now in fashion. 
Mr. Raleigh’s “introduction,” though it is some- 
what high-pitched, is sympathetic, careful, and ac- 
complished. Though not professing to be com- 
plete, the volume omits few, if any, of Keats’ best 
pieces. London Athenaeum. 


Poems. By O. F. Pearre. With portrait. 141 pp. 
12mo, $1.25, postpaid. 

These poems of Otho F. Pearre are published by 
his wife in the sixty-first year of his life, in Pontiac, 
Ill., May 22, 1897. A portrait precedes the volume, 
which contains poems, metaphysical and religious. 


Shadows. By M. A. De Wolfe Howe. 47 pp. 
18mo, 75 cents; by mail, 79 cents. 

A careful reading of this book discovers less 
thought than ingenuity in the author, less music 
than neat rhyming and clever conceits smoothly 
worked out. Nature has obviously had less to do 
with these verses than the library; there is an im- 
pression conveyed that the author has read the poets 
and has a wish to follow their example, to celebrate 
their themes, without their power. Yet it is a pleas- 
ant collection, even in quality, marked by the con- 
scientious workmanship, the excellent taste, which 
will sometimes make a volume worth reading. 

N. Y. Tribune. 


Snow Pearls, The. A poem by Ella Higginson. II- 
lustrated by Maud Miner Biglow. 12mo, ob- 
long, 80 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 

A descriptive poem written on the shores of Puget 

Sound and illustrated by crayon sketches of the 

region. 
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Stanzas of Omar Khayyam, The. Translated from the 
Persian by John Leslie Garner. Second edition. 
With introduction and notes. 79 pp. 16mo, 80 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

This beautifully printed translation is the first by 
an American scholar, and is both literal and poetic. 


Three Women. By Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 205 
pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

Three types of women are described in this story 
in verse: the professional woman who signs M.D. 
after her name; the saintly woman, whose life is de- 
voted to the poor; and the woman who only asks 
for love and a home. The hero is influenced in his 
life by all three, finally wrecking his happiness in an 
uncongenial marriage. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Truth and Poetry. By R. P. Brorup. 114 pp. 12mo, 
30 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 

Mr. R. P. Brorup does not confine his attention 
to any one particular subject, nor does his demure 
and decorous muse move him to meditate unduly 
upon the delights and miseries of love. He chooses 
rather such themes as the music of the human heart, 
the voyage of life, and also some of the incidental 
advantages of vegetarianism and total abstinence. 
A careful contemplation of the evils attendant upon 
the abuse of alcohol, as Mr. Brorup sets them forth, 
might possibly make any inebriate pause and con- 
sider, while in a poem entitled “The Sacrifice” it is 
conclusively proven that no poet or man of feeling 
is justified in slaying his own pet lamb for the mere 
satisfying of his own inordinate appetite. 

Y. Sun. 


Voice of the Valley, The. By Yone Noguchi, author 
of “Seen and Unseen.” Introduction by Charles 
Warren Stoddard. [Illustration by William 
Keith. 51 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 


What CanI Do For Brady ? And Other Verse. By Charles 
F. Johnson. 123 pp. 8vo, 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents. 
The opening poem in blank verse is on the labor 
question. There is another on “Heredity” and son- 
nets on Satan with some comic verse. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Administration of Prussian Railroads, The. With spe- 
cial reference to the adjustment of railway rates. 
By B. H. Meyer, Ph. D. Publications of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. No. 215. 35 pp. I2mo, paper, 25 
cents, postpaid. 

Dr. B. H. Meyer sets forth those features of the 
Prussian system which could with advantage be 
adopted here, and devotes special attention to the 
system of advisory councils, which are bodies com- 
posed of representatives of the various industries. 
They are created by law and meet regularly for the 
purpose of co-operating with the state administra- 
tion upon all the more important matters pertaining 
to railway traffic, especially time tables and rate 
schedules. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Parasitic Wealth; or, Money Reform. A manifesto to 
the people of the United States and to the work- 
ers of the whole world. By John Brown. 169 
pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

A single land tax or State rent in lieu of all taxes, 
perpetual employment by the State, unlimited paper 
money, the purchase by this paper money of all 
land, the abolition of interest and the nationalization 
of railroads, waterways and telegraphs are the steps 
deemed necessary by the author for the destruction 
of “parasitic wealth” due to private ownership of 
land interest, protection and other causes. 
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Place of the Political and Social Sciences in Modern Edy. 
cation, and Their Bearing on the Training for Citi- 
zenship in a Free State The. By Edmund J. James, 
Ph. D. Publications of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. .vo. 216. 7 
pp. I2mo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

In his monograph on “The Place of the Political 
and Social Sciences in Education,” Professor Ed- 
mund J. James presents an earnest plea for a more 
systematic instruction in the various branches of 
science, which may have a bearing upon the better 
training for citizenship. 

Political Philosophy of Aristotle, The. By Isaac Loos, 
A. M. Publications of The American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. No. 212. 21 pp. 
12mo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

Contains an outline of Aristotle’s theories about 
the state discussed under the headings of the origin 
of the state, its constitution, its governments, its ad- 
ministration and the ideal state. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Social Facts and Forces. The Factory—The Labor 
Union—The Corporation—The Railway—The 
City—The Church. By Washington Gladden, 
author of “Who Wrote the Bible,” etc. 235 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

An attempt to discover in what manner the well- 
being of the people is affected by the changes which 
are taking place in our industrial and social life. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 

Social Switzerland. Studies of present-day social 
movements and legislation in the Swiss Repub- 
lic. By William Harbutt Dawson, author of 
“Germany and the Germans,” etc. 301 pp. 
12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.03. 

See Review. 

Street-Cleaning and the Disposal of a City’s Wastes: 
Methods and results and the effect upon public 
health, public morals and municipal prosperity. 
By George E. Waring, Jr. Illustrated. 230 pp. 
12mo, $1.13; by mail, $1.26. 

George E. Waring, Jr., gives a complete and de- 
tailed account of the work done by the Department 
of Street Cleaning since his appointment as Com- 
missioner in January, 1895. The different processes 
of sweeping, carting, and final disposition of all 
refuse are described, as also are the methods that are 
obtained in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and many 
other European cities, and a comparison is drawn 
between the work as done by a bureau under direct 
political control and that accomplished in our city 
under the present favorable conditions. The his- 
tory of the reorganization of the force is given, and 
there is an interesting chapter on the Juvenile 
Street-Cleaning Leagues, by Mr. David Willard, 
D. S. C. Supervisor. 

The book is illustrated with a number of photo- 
graphs, some of which, showing portions of the 
same streets taken in 1895 and 1897 respectivelv. are 
more eloquent than any words as to the improve- 
ment accomplished under present conditions. The 
“White Wings” were for a long time made the sub- 
ject of a good deal of mild facetiousness, but 
they have now won recognition as a well-disciplined 
bodv of sober, industrious and self-respecting men, 


and Col. Waring is generous in his acknowledg- |. 


ment of what he owes to their work. He is fair and 

moderate in his comments upon those who preceded 

him, and takes to himself no more credit than is his 

due, being content to let facts and figures speak for 

themselves. N. Y. Sun. 

Utility and Cost as Determinants of Value. By Carl 
Stoever. Publications of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. No 213. 
25 pp. I2mo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 
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Mr. Stoever attacks the Austrian theory that 
marginal utility is the final determinant of value, 
if there are any, are beyond our vision; but that as 
far as we can see both utility and cost, or rather 
pleasure and pain, determine value. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


Outlines of Psychology. By Wilhelm Wundt. Trans- 
lated with the co-operation of the author, by 
Charles Hubbard Judd, Ph. D. 342 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $2.00; by mail, $2.14. 

Professor Wundt possesses the constructive fac- 
ulty common to his nation, and something more 
than its common lucidity—though doubtless for this 
some thanks are due to his translator. His psy- 
chological method is empirical. He has no meta- 
physical hypothesis to maintain, but merely a “pro- 
cess of immediate experience” to observe and fol- 
low. This is justifiable, for it does not deny that a 
process may be found to imply a permanence. 
Among many topics of interest we mav mention 
particularly, in the present connexion, his account 
of the origin of volitions. Certainly it appears to 
leave little room for operations of an individual will 
which are independent of the precedent conditions 
out of which the will itself emerges. 

London Saturday Review. 


Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Develop- 
ment. A Study in Social Psychology. By 
James Mark Baldwin. 574 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$2.34; by mail, $2.53. 

In his introduction the author states that the aim 
of the present essay is to inquire to what extent the 
principles of the development of the individual mind 
apply also to the evolution of society, and what addi- 
tional principles does society exhibit in its forms of 
organization, progress, and activity. The method by 
which this study is pursued in the present essay is 


that which inquires into the psychological develop- 
ment of the human individual in the earlier stages 
of his growth for light upon his social nature, and 
also upon the social organization in which he bears 


a part. The evidences presented in this study are 
drawn largely from direct observation of children, 
this observation being conducted on the same lines 
as laid down in the work on the mental development 
of the child. This work is, necessarily, technical, 
and it is, of course, impracticable to describe inves- 
tigations and to work out a course of reasoning 
thereon without resorting to the use of scientific 
terms with which the general reader is not familiar. 
There is much, however, of popular interest to be 
found in the discussion of such questions as the in- 
fluence of language upon the growth of character; 
of bashfulness and modesty; of sympathy; of per- 
sonal intelligence; of the ethical sentiment; the re- 
ligious sentiment, and of the social organization. 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


REFERENCE. 

For My Lady’s Desk. A writing-desk book for every 
day. By Rose Porter. 152 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 82 cents. 

A writing-desk book intended as a record of daily 
events, with apt quotations heading each division. 
The book comprises twelve sections, one for each 
month, with appropriate space for recording pres- 
ents received and given; letters received and an- 
swered; books read; engagements filled and to 
come; visits received and paid, etc. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 
RELIGION. 

Berean Senior Lesson Book, The. (Berean Series; 
No. 1.) On the International Lessons for 1808. 
245 pp. 18mo, 15 cents, postpaid. 
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Berean Intermediate Lesson Book, The. (Berean Ser- 
ies, No. 2.) On the International Lessons for 
1898. 240 pp. 18mo, I5 cents, postpaid. 


Berean Beginner’s Lesson Book, The (Berean Series, 
No. 3.) On the International Lessons for 1808. 
215 pp. 18m», 15 cents, postpaid. 

These three books are intended, number three for 
the youngest, two for the next stage, and one for 
children more advanced. The plan is the same in 
each, first the lesson, then a brief comment on each 
phrase and third question. The primary book has 
numerous small illustrations. 


Book of Judges, The. A new English translation 
printed in colors exhibiting the composite struc- 
ture of the book. With explanatory notes and 
pictorial illustrations. By the Rev. G. F. Moore, 
D.D. Polychrome edition. The Sacred Book 
of the Old and New Testaments. Part 7. 99 pp. 
8vo, $1.25; by mail, $1.40. 

The object in preparing this new translation of 
the Bible was to provide a text in modern literary 
English. Its projectors consider that the so-called 
“Revised Version” was an unsatisfactory compro- 
mise between the Authorized Version of 1611 and 
the full results of modern research. Their aim has 
been to make a book for the whole people, and not 
merely for scholars, though prepared by scholars. 
This new Bible is translated into the language of to- 
day, and can be read without the aid of commentary 
and glossary. At the same time the historical and 
critical introductions to the various books have high 
value, while the pictorial illustrations from monu- 
ments, sites, etc., are extraordinarily helpful. 

Philadelpnia Telegraph. 


Christianity and the Progress of Man. As illustrated by 
Modern Missions. By W. Douglas Mackenzie. 
250 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

“The unification of the race and the establishment 
of the Christian religion as a working force among 
nearly all nations” are deemed by the author the two 
greatest facts of the close of the century, and are 
made the subject of these essays on the missionary 
as pioneer, translator, civilizer, savior, and in gen- 
eral the medium of progress and the truth to the up- 
building of man. 


Church as an Educational Institution, The. By Rev. U. 
M. McGuire. 32 pp. 16mo, paper, 10 cents, 
postpaid. 

A discourse which expounds and expands the 
teaching function of the church, urging the free 
use of this phase of its activity. 


Genesis, Critically and exegetically expounded. By 
Dr. A. Dillman. Translated from the last edi- 
tion by Wm. B. Stevenson, B. D. In two vol- 
umes. 413, 507 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $6.00; by 
mail, $6.39. 

A translation from the sixth edition of Dillman’s 
commentary, 1892. This exhaustive summary of 
current scholarship deals altogether with the He- 
brew text. 

Hymns That Have Helped. Being a collection of 
Hymns which have been found most useful to 
the Children of Men. Edited with the assist- 
ance of numerous helpers, by W. T. Stead. 276 
pp. Indexed. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

Mr. Stead is by no means a pioneer in this field of 
collection, but he has shown a judgment in his selec- 
tions that is sure to be appreciated by those who 
recognize the value of the better class of sacred 
poetry. The old hymns, the hymns that have be- 
come a part of the religious life of the civilized na- 
tions, are not given prominent place in the modern 
church hymnals, but they are among the best ex- 
amples of this class of verse. Mr. Stead’s collection 
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covers a wide field and gives many examples of 

those fine old hymns that have sung themselves into 

human life and character. Philadelphia Call. 

Mystery in Religion. By William Newton Clarke. 
40 pp. I2mo, paper, 10 cents, postpaid. 

A plea for the “due recognition of the real mys- 
tery of religion” in order to “avoid making our 
theology too mysterious.” 

New Testament History. A series of supplemental 
lessons for Junior Departments. By George W. 
Pease. 38 pp. 18mo, paper, 11 cents, postpaid. 

A little pamphlet holding suggestions for black- 
board work for primary classes, and illustrations 
which can be cut out of card-board. 

Prayers. Ancient and Modern. Selected and ar- 
ranged for daily reading by the editor of ‘‘Daily 
Strength for Daily Needs.” 366 pp. 16mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Devotional readings dating from the fifth century 
to the present time (1897). The sources of the 
prayers for the earlier period represented are the 
Leonine, Gelasian, Gregorian sacraments from 
which the Collects in the “Book of common prayer” 
are for the most part derived; also the prayers of St. 
Augustine and the Mazarabic sacramentary. The 
selections for the middle ages are by St. Anselm, 
Thomas a Kempis, etc.; following the Reformation 
are devotions by Jeremy Taylor, Dr. Johnson, and 
others. The contributors to the modern age are 
Christina Rossetti, James Martineau, and other fa- 


mous authors. Author and subject index. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Pew to the Pulpit, The. Suggestions to the Ministry 
from the viewpoint of a Layman. By David J. 
Brewer, LL. D. 70 pp. 18mo, 20 cents; by 
mail, 25 cents. 

This address of Associate Justice Brewer of the 

Supreme Court delivered at Yale Theological Sem- 


inary urges clergymen to a protest against accepting 
the attitude of dependents by using half-fare tickets, 
etc., to sermons not over half an hour and to single- 
ness of purpose. 

Protestant Faith; or, Salvation by Belief, The. By 


Dwight Hinckley Olmstead. Third edition, 
with an introduction on The Limitations of 
Thought. 79 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; b- mail, 66 
cents. 

A third edition of an essay which has attracted 
no little notice. It will be of service to many per- 
sons disquieted by modern doubts. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Romans and I. and Il. Corinthians. A popular com- 
mentary upon a critical basis, especially de- 
signed for Pastors and Sunday-schools. By 
Geo. W. Clark, D.D., author of “A New Har- 
mony of the Gospels,” etc. With frontispiece 
and map. A People’s Commentary. 425 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

This is the first of the four volumes on the Epis- 
tles and Revelation which will complete “A people’s 
commentary.” Four questions have been kept in 
view: What did the writer intend to express?; What 
was the idea he conveyed to the Christian readers 
whom he addressed?; What did the Spirit intend 
to say through him?; How can the thought thus at- 
tained be best expressed now? There is an intro- 
‘duction to the whole series on the Epistles and 
Revelation, and a full index. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Service of God, The. Sermons, Essays and Addresses. 
By Samuel A. Barnett. 346 pp. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 

“The Service of God” is the title of a volume of 
sermons, essays, and addresses by Canon Barnett, 
of Bristol, formerly well-known as an active East- 


end clergyman, less perhaps on religious than on 
philanthropic lines. Few men, however, are better 
qualified to offer opinions as to the best way of 
reaching and influencing for good the toiling, half- 
Pagan masses of East London; and what he has to 
say is spoken with knowledge, and is full of many 
shrewd hints as to the present shortcomings and the 
as yet unrealized possibilities of religious service 
for others, if rendered in ways that they can under- 
stand and appreciate. Canon Barnett’s general point 
of view is that religion, as at present presented to 
the people, has very little effect upon life; that the 
outward forms of worship and the language in which 
religion is taught by its accredited teachers are 
more or less out of date and unintelligible; that 
efforts to promote religion miscarry through being 
on wrong lines; and that the Church misses half her 
opportunities from not being up to date. When 
regular ways fail, irregular ways must be tried. 
London Times. 


Suggestive Illustrations on the Gospel According to 
Matthew. [Illustrations from all sources, pic- 
turesque Greek words, library references to fur- 
ther illustrations, photographs of celebrated pic- 
tures referred to. By Rev. F. N. Peloubet, 
D.D., author of Select Notes on the Interna- 
tional Lessons, etc. 463 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.07. 

These illustrations have been used by Dr. Pelou- 
bet in his work. They follow Matthew through with 
anecdote, illustration, quotation, and suggestion, 
many of them fresh, new and original. The book 
is particularly intended for lay and clerical speakers 
at Christian Endeavor meetings, prayer-meetings 
and other similar religious gatherings. 


SCIENCE, 


ms. By Wilhelm Wundt. Translated 
Wundt’s Ethics. 
8vo, $1.58; by 


Ethical S 

. by Margaret Floy Washburn. 
Vol. Il. 196 pp. Indexed. 
mail, $1.70. 

This volume treats of the development of moral 
theories of the universe from the philosophy of the 
great founder of scientific ethics down to the utili- 
tarianism of Bentham and Mill, with its flavor of 
evolutionary doctrine. The pre-Socratic ethics were 
occupied with the denial of existing conceptions of 
morality, and even Socrates did not succeed in 
reaching a concept of virtue accurately defined as to 
its contents. Plato’s philosophy rested wholly and 
entirely on an ethical basis, while Aristotle advanced 
to the lofty conception that moral virtue consists, 
not in right knowledge, but in the good will. The 
Stoics took a descriptive rather than a normative 
point of view in determining their conception of 
virtue and became the first upholders of cosmopoli- 
tanism. In practical effect the Epicurean doctrine 
resulted much like that of the Stoa. In laying so 
much stress on the purely negative element of pain- 
lessness, the picture they drew of the Epicurean 
sage severely differed from the Stoic ideal. The 
Eastern influence, largely religious in its source, 
now began to exert itself in the West. It was the 
neo-Platonic tendency which had its seat at Alexan- 
dria for several centuries which brought about the 
transition from philosophical to theosophical ethics. 
Yet there were three radical points of difference be- 
tween the religious and moral philosophy of Chris- 
tianity and all the ancient ethics—the motive of love 
instead of fear, the idea of God’s fatherhood and the 
belief in man’s origin and destiny. 

It is perhaps difficult to convey to a casual reader 
how interesting, how logical and how clear Profes- 
sor Wundt’s demonstration really is. Far from the 
provocations of those empiricists who fatigue their 
readers by efforts to define and analyze literary 
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modes and periods by rule and measure, this method 
seems perfectly scientific and convincing, and one 
follows in the path which he has opened, convinced 
that it is a permanent highway. The system of St. 
Augustine and his controversy with Pelagius, An- 
selm, Abelard, the mystics and the resulting Cru- 
sades, the fall of scholasticism, are all too hastily 
dwelt on, though with comprehensive pungency of 
thought and expression. Boston Transcript. 


Living Substance, The. As Such; and As Organism. 
By Gwendolen Foulke Andrews (Mrs. Ethan 
Allen Andrews). 176 pp. 8vo, paper, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.62. 

“To sum up in a few words the gist of what I 
have striven to make clear: The living substance 
down to its final visible subdivisions is seen every- 
where seeking or selecting its own environment. 
All its guises and aspects, all its phases and phen- 
omena are to this end; and chiefly that the perpet- 
uation areas shall be supplied with such environ- 
mental substances as will render them for long per- 
iods independent of the chances of external environ- 
ment and then leave them prepared to resume the 
struggle for other similar areas in turn.” 


Memory and Its Cultivation. By F. W. Edridge- 
Green, M. D., F. R. C. S., author of “Colour 
Blindness and Colour Perception,” etc The 
International Scientific Series. 311 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

See Review. 


Sleep: Its Physiology, Pathology, Hygiene and Psych- 
ology. By Marie De Manacéine. Illustrated. 
The Contemporary Science Series. 341 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

See Review. 


SELECTIONS. 


Anniversary Book of the American Revolution. With 
quotations from American Authors. Compiled 
by Mary Shelley Pechin. With portrait. 12mo, 
$1.20; by mail, $1.29. 

_The “Anniversary Book of the American Revolu- 

tion” combines the features of an anniversary and a 

year-book. The quotations are carefully selected 

and the result is a valuable compendium of the im- 

portant events of the Revolution. The left-hand 

page is blank, affording opportunity for notes and 
personal memoranda. Hartford Post. 


Colonel Bogey’s Sketch Book. Comprising an eccen- 
tric collection of scribbles and scratches found 
in disused lockers and swept up in the pavilion, 
together with sundry after-dinner sayings of the 
Colonel. By R. André. Illustrated. 44 pp. 
12mo, oblong, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

In “Colonel Bogey’s Sketch Book,” Mr. André, 
himself far gone in the disease, describes, in humor- 
ous prose, illustrated by equally comic figures, the 
Tavages of the epidemic known as Golfomania. The 
pre-Adamite beginnings of the famous game, the 
gradual evolution of the Golfosaurian, down to the 
appearance of the Golfolinkius Anthropomorphus, the 
ancestor of the golfer of to-day, is related with 


amusing gravity. London Bookseller 
on Bookseller. 


Flowers of Life, The. By Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, 
author of “An Allegory and Three Essays,” etc. 
Pp. I2mo, 70 cents; by mail, 78 cents. 
_Articles in prose and verse on: The flowers of 
life; A forest idyl; On the death of the only child; 
The book; The newspaper, etc. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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For Remembrance. A record of life’s beginnings. 
Wishes, Prayers, Thoughts. Compiled by The 
Lady Laura Hampton, author of “New Para- 
bles from Nature,” etc. 376 pp. 16mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.00. 

Immortal Hymns and Their Story. The narrative of 
the conception and striking experiences of bles- 
sing attending the use of some of the world’s 
greatest hymns. By Rev. Louis Albert Banks, 
D.D., author of “White Slaves,” etc. With por- 
traits and illustrations by Norval Jordan. 313 
pp. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.53. 

Twenty-five familiar and popular hymns, well- 
selected, have their history and original surround- 
ings described, with an account of their authors. 
Portraits of twenty-one authors are given. Dr. 
Bank’s being the frontispiece. The book is large, 
lavishly printed and illustrated by half-tones. 
Legend of Sir Gawain, The. Studies upon its original 

scope and significance. By Jessie L. Weston. 
Grimm Library. No. 7. 117 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.30; by mail, $1.38. 

Old House and Other Poems and Sketches, The. By 
Grace Duffie Boylan. Illustrated. 112 pp. 
I12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

Humorous, tragic, sentimental, and pathetic 
poems and prose sketches by a well-known con- 
tributor to the Chicago press. Profusely illustrated 
by Ike Morgan, Everett E. Lowry, J. T. McCutch- 
eon, W. Schmedtgen, Clyde J. Newman, and others, 
with cover design by W. W. Denslow. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

Selections from Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte Darthur. 
Edited, with introduction, notes and glossary. 
by William Edward Mead, Ph. D. Athenaeum 
Press Series. 348 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10, postpaid. 

The aim in these selections has been to present 
connected wholes rather than fragmentary and muti- 
lated passages. Hence Books 1 and 18 are printed 
with only minor omissions, and Books 2, 13, 17, 
and 21 without abridgment. These six books con- 
tain some of the choicest portions of the Morte 
Darthur, and are really representative of its char- 
acter. An introduction discusses the literary char- 
acter of the fifteenth century, Sir Thomas Malory 
and his family, the exactions, purpose and method, 
sources, history and influence, and the literary value 
of the Morte Darthur. Publishers’ W eekly. 


Selections from the Prose Writings of Matthew Arnold, 
Edited with notes and an introduction by Lewis 
E. Gates. English Readings. 348 pp. 16mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

A testimony to the vitality of Matthew Arnold’s 
criticism appears under the head of “Selections from 
the Prose Writings of Matthew Arnold.” Of the 
selections we may say that they are really repre- 
sentative, and present many of the most stimulating 
elements in the man’s work. Of the long introduc- 
tion it is possible to speak with equal approval. 
Professor Gates loves his author, but is too good 
a critic himself to overlook his defects, hence the 
analysis of his gifts is instructive as well as eulo- 
gistic. N. Y. Tribune. 


Shakespeare’s Heroines. Characteristics of Women. 
Moral, Poetical and Historical. By Mrs. Jame- 
son, author of “Sacred and Legendary Art,” etc. 
The New Library. 331 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 

Mrs. Jameson’s “Characteristics of Women,” 
adorned with portraits of modern actresses, has at 
first sight a curiously anachronistic appearance. 
However, it makes an attractive-looking volume, 
and with its new title, “Shakespeare’s Heroines,” 
will serve, it may be hoped, to introduce Mrs. Jame- 
son’s illuminating critical essays to many fresh 
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readers. The pictues are not exclusively of modern 
players; we have Peg Woffington as a delightfully 
roguish Mrs. Ford; Westall’s portrait of Mrs. Sid- 
dons as Lady Macbeth; and Mrs. Pope as a mature 
Juliet. For the rest there are portraits of Miss Ellen 
Terry in several characters, Miss Ada Rehan, Miss 
Mary Anderson, Madame Modjeska, and a number 
of others, including Mrs. Patrick Campbell, who 
also figures in Mr. Forbes Robertson’s version of 
Hamlet, photographs of the present Lyceum Ham- 
let and Ophelia, with representations of various 
scenes, lending an added interest to this acting edi- 
tion with its much-discussed innovation in regard 
to the conclusion of the play. London Times. 
Sunday-School Success. A book of practical meth- 
ods for Sunday-school teachers and officers. By 
Amos R. Wells, author of “Business,” “When 
Thou Hast Shut Thy Door,” ete. 200 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

“Sunday-School Success,” by Amos R. Wells, is 
as full of suggestions and inspiration as possible. 
Mr. Wells is practical, cheerful, and encouraging. 
He indorses the use of maps and helps of all kinds, 
after everything has been assimilated that can be 
got out of the Bible. He strikes at weak points in 
teaching, and strengthens strong points. A large 
number of the chapters have appeared in periodicals, 
but in their collection is strengthened effect. 

Sunday-School Advocate. 


Voyage of Bran, Son of Febal, to the Land of the Living, 
The. An Old Irish Saga. Edited and translated 
by Kuno Meyer. Vol.I1. The Celtic Doctrine of 
Re-birth. By Alfred Nutt. With appendices: 
the Transformations of Tuan MacCairill, the 
Dinnshenchas of Mag Slecht. Edited and trans- 
lated by Kuno Meyer. Grimm Library, No. 6. 
352 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $3.40; by mail, $3.53. 

It is right and logical to begin with Dr. Kuno 
Meyer’s part of the work. In the first volume his 
contribution occupies the first third of the whole, 
and comprises Irish texts with translation, notes and 
indexes, together with an introduction. Far the 
most important of Dr. Meyer’s texts is Jmram Brain, 
or “The Voyage of Bran,” and in the introduction 
he states briefly his conclusion as to the date of 
that story. 

Of these MSS. he enumerates no fewer than seven, 
and prints at the foot of his text the variant read- 
ings supplied by them. He then edits in the same 
careful and exhaustive manner a variety of texts 
concerning or narrating portions of the story of 
Mongan, who is represented in them as a rebirth of 
Finn, son of Cumall, his real father being the great 
Tuatha Dé Danann wizard Manannan mac Lir. All 
this relates to the first volume, but at the end of the 
second volume two more texts are edited bv Dr. 
Meyer, namely, the “Story of Tuan mac Cairill,” 
illustrating further the Irish idea of rebirth and the 
versified Dinnshenchas of Mag Slecht, describing 
the ancient worship of the Irish idol known by the 
name of Cromm Cruaich. 

Of Dr. Meyer’s work generally one can only say 
that it has been conscientiously and well done, and 
that it alone would have sufficed, especially in the 
Imram Brajn, to make these volumes valuable. Con- 
siderable space is allotted in the first section of Mr. 
Nutt’s essay to general remarks about the mate- 
rials and to the discussion of the historical evidence 
bearing on the Happy Otherworld. 

London Athenaeum. 

Wisdom and Religion of a German Philosopher. Being 
selections from the writings of G. W. F. Hegel. 
Collected and edited by Elizabeth S. Haldane. 
With portrait. 138 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, 
$1.46. 


Hegel’s style, though not open to the anathe- 
mas hurled at it by Schopenhauer and many 
others, does not lend itself to elegant extracts, 
and even when he is impressive and most elo- 
quent, he is by no means sententious. Miss Hal- 
dane, who has already done much to extend a 
knowledge of the modern Heraclitus, admits that 
little or no assistance in the comprehension of He- 
gel’s philosophy can be obtained from this collec- 
tion of “The Wisdom and Religion of a German 
Philosopher.” But she claims for many of his say- 
ings depth and helpfulness. ‘“Hegel’s sayings live 
with us; and joy and sorrow, comedy and tragedy, 
life and death, all find in him their reality as com- 
plementary factors in one great universal whole.” 
And, doubtless, though defective as epigrams or 
gnomic sayings—though destitute of the graces of 
literary form—some of the aphorisms which she 
cites lodge themselves in the mind and germinate 
there. For example, “It is not until a thing is ex- 
pressed in my mother tongue that it becomes my 
possession.”” “Uneducated men thrust their eccen- 
tricities upon your notice, and do not act according 
to the universal qualities of the object.” These and 
many other sayings collected in this volume do not 
merit the scorn which Schopenhauer has poured on 
Hegel as a writer. Some of the sentences are barely 
intelligible without reference to the context; and 
the translations—especially those from the “Philos- 
ophy of Right’—are not always happy. Miss Hal- 
dane would have done well to draw from the philos- 
ophy of aesthetics, in which Hegel is at his best as a 
Right”—are not always happy. Miss Haldane 
would have done well to draw from the philosophy 
of aesthetics, in which Hegel is at his best as a 
writer. London Times. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Hawaii Our New Possessions. An account of 
travels and adventure, with sketches of the scen- 
ery, customs and manners, mythology and his- 
tory of Hawaii to the present, and an appendix 
containing the Treaty of Annexation to the 
United States. By John R. Musick, author of 
the “Columbian Historical Novels.” With il- 
lustrations and map. 524 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$2.10; by mail, $2.40; half morocco, $3.00; by 
mail, $3.30. 

See Review. 


Highways and Byways in Devon and Cornwall. By Ar- 
thur H. Norway. With illustrations by Joseph 
Pennell and Hugh Thomson. 391 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.71. 

Each county in England naturally has its own ad- 
mirers, who claim pre-eminence for their own coun- 
try-side, but we fancy that among unprejudiced out- 
siders Devon and Cornwall would receive more suf- 
frages than any other part of England, the Lake 
country only excepted. To all such we may confi- 
dently recommend this delightful guide, in which it 
is hard to say whether Mr. Norway’s pleasant de- 
scriptions, varied with much quaint and out-of-the- 
way antiquarian and topical information, or the 
characteristic illustrations of Messrs. Pennell and 
Thomson, two of our foremost artists in black and 
white, deserve the greater commendation. As an 
example of the former, the stirring description of 
the Cavalier soldiers under Bevile Grenville, or the 
particulars of Bideford and Barnstaple leaves noth- 
ing to be desired; while the landscapes of Mr. Pen- 
nell and the various scenes and incidents pictured 
by Mr. Thomson are both in their very happiest 
manner. In every way the volume is at once a de- 
lightful handbook for the visitor or tourist, and a 
never-failing record of interest to the native of 
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Devon or Cornwall, and, for the matter of that, to 

every honest and patriotic Englishman. 

London Bookseller. 

Historic Houses and Spots in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
and Near-by Towns. By J. W. Freese. Illus- 
trated. 114 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

A most admirable compilation with half-tone il- 
lustrations of the historic houses and spots at, near 
and about Cambridge. The entire neighborhood is 
included, excluding Boston. The book grew up in 
connection with visits paid by the author, Principal 
of the Washington school, Cambridge, to these sites 
with his pupils. 

Islands of the Southern Seas. Hawaii, Samoa, New 
Zealand, Tasmania, Australia, and Java. By 
Michael Myers Shoemaker, author of ‘East- 
wood,” etc. Illustrated. 277 pp Indexed. 
12mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.99. 

See Review. 

Picturesque Sicily. By William Agnew Paton, au- 
thor of “Down the Islands: a Voyage to the 
Caribbees,” etc. Illustrated. 384 pp. With an 
appendix. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 

See Review. 

World-Pilgrimage, A. By John Henry Barrows. 
Edited by Mary Eleanor Barrows. Illustrated. 
479 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

A republication of letters written to the Chicago 
Record and The Interior during a trip round the 
world, in the course of which the lectures on re- 
ligion established by Chicago University were de- 
livered in Calcutta. 


USEFUL AND FINE ARTS. 


Cotton Spinning. By William Scott Taggart. Vol. 
II. Including the processes up to the end of 
fly-frames. With illustrations. 233 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 

_ This is the second volume of the series, reprinted 
from The Textile Mercury, bringing the subject of 
cotton-spinning down to the end of what is gen- 
erally termed the preparing process. It includes all 
the machinery and manipulations between the card 
and the self-action or ring-frame. It presupposes 
considerable technical training. 

Decoration of Houses, The. By Edith Wharton and 
Ogden Codman, Jr. Illustrated. 204 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.20. 

See Review. 

English Illustration, ‘The Sixties:’ 1855-70. By 
Gleeson White. With numerous illustrations by 
Ford Madox Brown: <A. Boyd Houghton, 
Arthur Hughes, Charles Keene, M. J. Lawless, 
Lord Leighton, P. R. A., Sir J. E. Millais, 
P. R. A., G. Du Maurier, J. W. North, R. A., 
G. J. Pinwell, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, W. Small, 
Frederick Sandys, J. McNeill Whistler, Fred- 
erick Walker, A. R. A., and others. 204 pp. 
8vo, $9.00; by mail, $0.37. 

It was a happy idea to collect together the illus- 
trations scattered through books and magazines of 
such men as Millais, Sandys, Whistler, Houghton, 
and others. Besides the reproductions of the wood 
engravings themselves, there are also facsimiles of 
some of the original drawings. By this we see how 
much has been gained by modern processes. But 
can we say modern illustration has improved? We 
think not. In the sixties style and artistic spirit 
were evident. Now too often thé ideal of the illus- 
trator is the photograph. In the work before us 
we have ample evidence of the genius of Mr. San- 
dys. In the frontispiece of Morgan le Fay, and in 
the illustration to one of Christina Rossetti’s poems 
facing p. 63, we see the marvellous power this ar- 
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tist has of combining infinite detail with passionate 
expression. Mr. Gleeson White gives an exhaustive 
account of the various periodicals in which the illus- 
trations in this book originally appeared. 

London Spectator. 


Heirlooms in Miniatures) By Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton. With a chapter on Miniature Paint- 
ing. By Emily Drayton Taylor: With numer- 
ous reproductions of the best examples of 
colonial, revolutionary and modern miniature 
painters. 259 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $3.00; by 
mail, $3.19. 

See Review. 


Training of a Craftsman, The. Written by Fred Mil- 
ler. Illustrated by many workers in the Art 
Crafts. 249 pp. 12mo, $1.60; by mail, $1.72. 

“The Training of a Craftsman” is an excellent ac- 
count, by Mr. Fred Miller, of the principal means 
of training at the disposal of a young man or 
woman in England who wishes to practice decora- 
tive art. Mr. Miller holds no brief either for or 
against South Kensington; he is neither ultra-Mor- 
risian nor anti-Morrisian; but he has set himself to 
find out and record whatever facts may be useful 
to the learner and, incidentally, to the intending 
purchaser. The excellent illustrations of old and 
new work in metals, jewelry, pottery, glass-painting, 
wood-carving, and textiles, are of considerable in- 
terest. They, together with Mr. Miller’s facts about 
schools and persons, show that there is really no 
lack of decorative talent in England and that the 
opportunities for training it are many. The ques- 
tion is how to make use of it and them, and this is 

a matter for the public themselves. Matthew Ar- 

nold used to say that the crying want of the chil- 

dren in the elementary schools was “the rudiments 
of taste;”’ he might have extended his observation to 

a good many of their betters. London Times. 


Treatise on Surveying. A. Comprising the theory and 
the practice. By William Gillespie, LL. D. 
Revised and enlarged by Cady Staley, Ph. D. 
Part II. Higher surveying. 467 pp. 8vo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.13. 

This volume, completing the work, includes tri- 
angular surveying, geodesy, trigonometric leveling, 
barometric, leveling, and precise leveling, topo- 
graphy, field astronomy, hydrographical surveying, 
mining surveying, city surveying, and other special 
topics. The best authorities have been consulted 
in order to render the work as reliable as possible. 


Venetian Painters of the Renaissance, The. With an 
Index to their works. By Bernhard Berenson. 
Third Edition. With twenty-four photogravure 
illustrations. 162 pp. quarto, $3.75; by mail, 
$3.97. 

See Review. 

Windows. A book about stained and painted glass. 
By Lewis F. Day, author of “Nature in Orna- 
ment,” and other text-books of Design. Illus- 
trated. 415 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $8.50; by mail, 


This book contains a more complete popular ac- 
count—technical and _ historical—of stained and 
painted glass than has previously appeared in this 
country; but though it may be described as popular 
it is not only that, but an excellent text-book for 
the craftsman. A book about glass labors neces- 
sarily under the disadvantage that it is at present 
impracticable in any way to reproduce in print the 
effect of colored windows, and probably Mr. Day 
is wise in refraining from any attempt at colored il- 
lustrations; but the volume is well filled with black 
and white drawings and process renderings of pho- 
tographs, all inserted definitely to illustrate the writ- 
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ing rather than to beautify the book. As might be 
expected from Mr. Day, the point of view is that 
of the craftsman, and the volume is divided into 
three parts, describing successively the history of 
craftsmanship and the history of design, and ending 
with a collection of miscellaneous essays on subjects 
“by the way.” The fact that the description of the 
various “styles” of glass painting only finds a place 
in the third heterogeneous group of subjects shows 
the breadth of view and. modern feeling with which 
the book is written. Indeed, the catholicity of the 
author’s appreciation of the work of widely different 
schools and the sanity of his criticisms command 
respect for, if not always agreement with, his ex- 
pressed opinions and preferences. London Times. 
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Houghton, Mifflin and Company: 


“The King of the Town,” by Ellen Mackubin. 
“An Elusive Lover,” by Virna Woods. 
“The Letters of Victor Hugo,” Vol. IT. 
“A Door Opened,” by Alexander McKenzie. 

: — of the Future,’ by Nora Archibald 
mith. 
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“Birds of Village and Field,’ by Florence A. Mer- 
riam. 

“English and Scottish Popular Ballads,” Part X, 
edited by Francis J. Child. 

“English and Scottish Popular Ballads,” complete 
in five volumes, edited by Francis J. Child. 

“The Odyssey of Homer,” Students’ Edition, 
translated by William Cullen Bryant. 

“The Old Rome and the New,” by W. J. Stillman. 

“From the Other Side,” by Henry B. Fuller. 

“Tales of the Home Folks in Peace and War,” by 
Joel Chandler Harris. 

“The First Republic in America,” by Alexander 
Brown. 

“Tales of Trail and Town,” by Bret Harte. 

“The Pilgrims in their Three Homes,” by W. E. 
Griffis. 


E. and J. B. Young: 


“Abraham and His Age,” by Henry George Tom- 
kins. 

“The Liturgy and Ritual 
Church,” by F. E. Warren. 

“Hezekiah and His Age,” by Robert Sinker, D.D. 

“Historical Church Atlas,” by Edmund McClune, 
M.A. 

“Te Deum Laudamus.” Christian Life in Song. 
The Song and the Singers. By the late Mrs. Rundle 
Charles. Fifth edition, revised and enlarged. 


of the Ante-Nicene 


‘* The Success of Angeline,’’ a complete story by Louise Betts Edwards 


Aims and Autographs of Authors.... 
Biographical Sketches... 
Frank Frankfort Moore 
John Erigena Barrett 
Notes from Boston 
With the New Books 


“The Polychrome Bible’’—‘‘ English Lyrics ’’—‘‘ The Cid Campeador "'—‘‘In Search of a 


Soul” — ‘‘ Nominations for Elective Offices in the United States’ — 


“* Wordsworth’, by 


Andrew Lang ’—‘‘ Poems of William Wordsworth ’’—‘‘ Lin McLean "—‘‘ The Holy Land "— 
** Reveries of a Paragrapher ’’—‘‘Victory "—“ Wellington, his Comrades and Contemporaries.” 
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Chicago Items 
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Best’Selling Books 
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New Letters of Napoleon I.—Picturesque Sicily—Memory and Its Cultivation—Mrs. Craigie’s 


New Romance—The Social Problem in Switzerland—A Book for Boys—The Mystery of Sleep 
—Venice—Among South Sea Islands~On Blue Water—The Decoration of Houses—Heir- 
looms in Miniatures—A Scottish Romance—Recent and Coming Eclipses—The Cid Cam- 


peador—The Interest of America in Sea Power—Hawaii: Our New Possessions—Book of 
Old English Love Songs—The Second Froggy Fairy Book—Lin McLean. 
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